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‘Side Dress 


Cotton 


with the world’s 
only Natural 
Nitrate Fertilizer 


FTER growth gets a good start a 
side dressing with Chilean Nitrate 

of Soda does two much needed things 
... (1) it supplies strength to form more 
and larger bolls; which means more 
cotton per acre, (2) it speeds the crop 
along causing bolls to mature early be- 
fore the heavy weevil damage is done. 


85.70 for 81.00 


More than 1,000 supervised side-dress- 
ing demonstrations (1,007 to be exact) 
proved that an average per acre appli- 
cation of 180 lbs. of Chilean Nitrate 
made an average per acre increase of 
416 lbs. seed cotton. Each dollar in- 
vested in Chilean Nitrate brought back 
$5.70... clear profit of 470%. 


When you side-dress cotton, corn 
and other crops, use Chilean Nitrate 
alone—mixed with nothing else. This 
is the approved practice of leading 
agricultural authorities throughout the 
south. Nothing can improve the world’s 
only natural nitrate fertilizer. 


See your dealer now for your side-dressing 
requirements. He can get you all the 
Chilean Nitrate you need. Don’t let this 
opportunity to make sure of crop profit 
slip by. It isn’t too late... but soon it will be. 


Special New Book 


Just ready — “How to Side-Dress Cotton and 
Corn,” a complete book of instruction. Free. 
Ask for Book No. 20 or tear out this ad and 
mail it with your name written on the margin. 


1830-1930..One hundred years of fertilizer service to 
American agriculture. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. 35-R 











“IT'S SODA NOT LUCK” 
































I See By he Ads 


WANT to write about the weather in 

my piece in this paper this time. 
Weather and sickness is the two things 
folks always talks about when they meet 
uptogether. I've 
done wrote zll I can 
think of about bein’ 
sick so I reckon I 
ought to take up the 
weather. I reckon 
folks ought to be in- 
terested in readin’ 
about what ‘they're 
always talkin’ about. 








I sure am_ glad 
we've got weather. 
If we didn’t have I 
don’t know _ what 
folks could find to talk about. Just take 
a man and his wife. First thing he gets 
up in the mornin’ he sticks his head out 
the window. “I don’t see no sign of rain 
today,” says he, drawin’ back in to finish 
puttin’ on his clothes. “I don't know 
what we're goin’ to do,” says Ma, “T can't 
get nothin’ to grow in the garden but cut- 
worms.” 

When he gets back from the barn, 
washes his face and sets down to the table 
he’s got a longer face than ever. “It’s 
goin’ to be a scorcher again today.” he 
says. “I don’t reckon I'll ever get no 
cotton up.” At dinner time he ain't no 
better. His shirt is wet but it wasn’t rain 
as done it. Can’t nobody talk about 
nothin’ but the weather and there ain't 
nothin’ in that to laugh about. 





BILL CASPER 


Along in the evenin’ say about three 
o'clock a cloud pokes up its head in the 
west and a fellow begins to feel better. 
3ut by sundown it’s done gone around 
and you ain’t no better off than you was 
before. Then what else could anybody 
talk about at the supper table. 


But just about the time vou’ve done 
give up and vou know you can’t make no 
crop and can’t pay your debts that fall 
and you wonder in a sort of paralyzed 
way how you're goin’ to live till next year 
comes around—then it cuts loose and 
gives you a whoppin’ big rain. It just all 
tries to come at one time. So much water 
falls it can’t get out of its own way. 

Just about the time the second terrace 
down the hill gets all the water it can hold 
the first one melts down just like it was 
sugar. That’s just twice as much cs the 
second one can hold so it cuts loose on 
the next one. By the time they all get to 
the last one at the bottom of the hill, 
there’s so much water and terrace dirt. 
and field dirt and cotton seed and ferti- 
lizer all mixed up couldn’t nothin’ but 
solid concrete hold it and the last terrace 
runs off with all the rest. I wish somebody 
would invent a way to make terraces stay 
where you put ’em and do what you put 
‘em there to do. I seen a piece in this 
paper by a fellow named Nichols last 
winter that I meant to cut out and save 
but I reckon I didn’t. I think it told 
about a good way to make terraces. 

But I was writin’ about the weather. A 
rain like that is somethin’ else to talk 
about, especially if the creek gets up and 
washes away your bottomland corn. But 
with terraces broke and with hill land 
cotton and bottom land corn both washed 
away vou are still glad it rained. You 
know now that you will make somethin’ 
where before you knowed you wouldn't 
make nothin’. 

Then you got to make up your mind 
whether to plow everthing up and plant 
over or justtoreplant. Then you decide 
you got a good half stand and the best 
thing to do is to let the old woman re- 
plant. 


But it don’t clear up. Next mornin’ 
it’s rainin’ again. It sprinkles along all 
day. Now and then a good hard shower 
comes. Then a fellow starts lookin’ for 
clear skies the minute he gets up and all 
day Jong. Even if the sun does shine a 
while he can’t enjoy it for lookin’ at the 


low lyin’ clouds that’s sure to mean rain, 
From then on the talk at breakfast, dinner, 
and supper is about when it's goin’ to 
stop rainin’. 

That’s the trouble with the weather. 
There’s always too much of it, wet or 
dry, hot or cold. I ain't never seen it just 
right. If somebody could just fix up a 
piece of machinery for me that wou'd 
give me the kind of weather I wanted al] 
the time I think I would sell a mule and 
buy two of them, so in case one got out 
of fix I could fall back on the other. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 
-— 





|  SLENDERIZING STYL 


4 





HIS is a typical 

summer style for 
the woman who js 
no longer _ slender. 
It cuts from sizes 
36 to 48 and _ has 
all the features 
needed to produce 
the desired slender- 
izing effect. 

But correct styling 
calls for individual 
consideration. So 
before ordering this, 
we suggest that you 
send for a copy of 
our new summer 
Fashion Magazine 
and consider each 
of the  slenderizing 
styles it presents, 
Select the one most 
suitable for your 
own figure. 
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| LITTLE BETTY’S RECIPES | 
, PS a eee . 
F ALL the little girls who have started 
to make up scrapbooks of Little Bet- 
ty’s Recipes and wish to complete them 
with the 24 full pages will send us their 
names, we will send them the remaining 
16 pages. A part of these pages can be 
mailed immediately and the others will 
be ready to send within a few weeks. If 
you have bought one of Little Betty's 
Scrapbooks, write us for the remaining 
pages. No charge will be made for them. 


ILIME INCREASES FEED VALUE 








HE intelligent application of lime and 

complete fertilizers makes it easy to 
double or treble vields of pasture grasses 
and—a point which is more important 
but is often overlooked by dairy farm- 
ers—to increase by this means, the pro- 
tein, lime, and phosphorus content of the 
grasses. Such forage often improves the 
health of the stock and insures against 
mineral deficiency diseases and nutritional 
abortion. 


; Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930. by Publishers Syndicate) 
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“If it's the man that's common, his 
wife can refine him if it ain't too late; 
but a man that marries a common kw 
o’ woman has got to truckle or travel.” 

“Pa thinks I’m hard-hearted but [vt 
seen him get over so many dyin’ spells 
that I just can't keep awake after 1 get 
him a dose o’ sody.” 
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Farm Woman’s Calendar of Work and Play 


Summer Suggestions About Cool Foods, Cool Tempers, and Pleasant Vacations 


I. The Housekeeper’s Alarm Clock: Nine 
Rings for June 


$6 APPY days are here again,” runs the popular 

H song. Make it true for the youngsters by 
dividing their vacation time wisely between 
wholesome ‘fun and interesting work. If everybody has 
a share in the household tasks, mother will be able to 
take part in the fun of informal 
picnics, fishing trips, and other 
family diversions. On these ex- 
peditions why not let the boys 
and girls take turns inviting 
their friends to join the family 
circle? Thus mother and father 
get to know the young people’s 
companions and they get prac- 
tice in that most gracious of 
arts—hospitality. 

2. The pretty light colors of 
summer clothes do have an ex- 
asperating way of collecting 
spots and stains. The rural 
woman, far from professional 
dry cleaners, will be especially 
interested in a new product 
known as a dry cleaner com- 
pound. This is added to gaso- 
line and takes out all the spots 
that the gasoline alone will not 
furs, and other articles can be 





Kid gloves, 


remove. 
cleaned with this preparation as well as silk and woolen 


garments. If you would like the name and address of 
the manufacturers, we shall be glad to send them to 
you. Write to the Woman’s Department, The Pro- 


gressive Farmer and Farm Woman, and please enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope with your inquiry. 


3. Over-oily hair is particularly troublesome in hot 
weather, Massage and the use of a suitable hair tonic 
two or three times a week between shampoos will do 
much to aid this condition. In selecting a hair tonic, 
choose one that is not too greasy and has mildly 
astringent properties. Thorough brushing with a long 
bristled brush helps to-remove the excess oil and dust 
from the hair and stimulates the scalp. 


4. Bright colored clothing helps to protect children 
by making them more easily seen by motorists. Such 
colors as yellow, rose, orange, and red provide a safety 
zone around the child, while others such as dark blue, 
brown, and tan do not attract attention. 


5. Many particular nousekeepers make slip covers 
for their bed pillows. They use inexpensive cotton mate- 
tial that matches the color scheme of the bedroom. 
These covers are fastened with small snaps and are 
easily taken off and washed, thus saving washing the 
whole pillow or re-covering it with 
ticking. “A cover for the mattress 
May be made of the same colored 
material instead of unbleached mus- 
lin and is far more attractive. 


6. Do not give children or adults 
such medicines as castor oil, calo- 
mel, Epsom salts, or other: laxatives 
and purgatives in the presence of 
abdominal pains. Hygeia, the health 
eeezine, tells us that in one year, 

1928, almost 12,000 persons died in 
the United States alone because 
theyMook laxatives when they were 
suffering from abdominal pains. 
This magazine urges that a doctor 

called before any medicine is 
given in such cases and they also 








urge that every. woman’s club and community club in- 
vite a reputable physician to speak before one of their 
meetings on this important subject. Why not do it this 
month in your club? 


7. Orderly, colorful dining tables tempt the flagging 
appetites of hot weather. Runners may be made of 
crash, gingham, or striped toweling with excellent re- 
sults. Glassware of glowing rose, green, or amber may 
be bought at small cost and includes plates and cups 
as well as tumblers and goblets. Even the simplest 
breakfast table becomes a thing of beauty when such 
things are used and care is taken in placing the various 
pieces. A low bowl of garden or field flowers is the 
ideal centerpiece. 


8. In a small bedroom that faces south delightful 
results were achieved by painting the walls a soft, light 
peach, the woodwork a cool blue green, and the furni- 
ture a pinkish shade of orchid. The curtains were of 
plain cream net. Rag rugs showed a combination of 
the various colors in the room and had the effect of 
giving unity to the whole scheme. Summer is a good 
time to let the boys and girls try their hands on im- 
proving and _ beautifying 
their bedrooms. 


with slices of quarters of hard-cooked eggs, and 


mayonnaise. 


Chicken Cream Salad.—One tablespoon plain gelatine, Y% cup 
cold chicken stock, 1% cups cooked chicken cut in dice, 4 
cup hot chicken stock highly seasoned, 1 cup heavy cream, 
salt, and pepper. Soak gelatine in cold stock, dissolve in 
hot stock, to which a little onion has been added, and strain. 
When mixture begins to thicken, beat, using an egg beater, 
until frothy; then add cream, beaten until stiff, and chicken 
dice. Season with salt and pepper. Turn into %-pound 
baking powder tins, first dipped in cold water, and_ chill. 
Unmold, cut in slices, and serve on lettuce surrounded with 
a dressing to which chopped celery and nut meats have 
been added. 


Frozen Fruit Salad.—One tablespoon plain gelatine, % cup 
canned pineapple juice, 1 cup mayonnaise, 2 tablespoons pow- 
dered sugar, salt, 2 cups fruit cut in small pieces, 1 cup 
cream whipped. Soak gelatine in pineapple juice and dis- 
solve over boiling water. Cool. Beat mayonnaise gradually 
into the whipped cream and add dissolved gelatine and pow- 
dered sugar. Fold in fruit (canned pineapple, apricots, pears, 
cherries, or any fresh fruit). Turn into mold, seal tightly, 
and pack in equal parts of ice and salt. Let stand three 
hours. Slice and serve on lettuce leaves, Or turn mixture 
into trays of mechanical refrigerator. 


lemon, 


III. How to Prevent Temper Spells 


HERE is always a reason for a child’s temper 
spell. If it is not sick or tired, it shows temper 
to get its own way or to get attention. When bad 
temper becomes a_ habit 
it interferes with success 








9. At this season many 
questions are asked con- 
cerning the order of the 
bridal procession. The 
ushers lead, two by two, 
followed by the brides- 





maids, two by two. The 
maid of honor’ walks 
alone in advance of the 








and happiness. 

In a recent issue of 
a Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Mental Health 
bulletin we find the fol- 
lowing helpful and sensi- 
ble rules for parents 
who have children sub- 
ject to temper spells or 








bride, who comes up the 
aisle leaning on the arm 
of her father or her nearest relative. At the altar steps 
the ushers separate to right and left; the bridesmaids 
do the same. The maid of honor takes her place at the 
left of where the bride wiJl stand. The bridegroom 
receives the bride from her father, who then stands to 
the left and somewhat behind his daughter. When the 
clergyman asks, “Who gives this woman to this man?” 
the father makes his response and then takes a seat in 
the front pew with his wife. 

When leaving the church the newly married couple 
lead the way, followed by the maid of honor, brides- 
maids, and ushers, walking two by two. 


II. Jellied Salads Are Tempting 


OOL salads that can be prepared ahead of time 

will help solve the problem of what to have for 

supper tonight. Here are some recipes that are 
dainty enough for company yet simple and economical 
enough for everyday :— 


Crisp Summer Salad.—One package lemon 
flavored gelatine, % cup cold water, 1 pint 
boiling water, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 table- 
spoon vinegar, 1 cup cucumber (diced), 1 
cup red radishes thinly sliced, 1 cup ten- 
der young onions thinly sliced, crisp let- 
tuce. Soak gelatine in cold water and dis- 
solve in boiling water. Add salt and vin- 
egar. Chill. When slightly thickened, add 
vegetables. Turn into individual molds. 
Chill until firm. Unmold on lettuce. Gar- 
nish with mayonnaise. 


Spinach Mold.—One pound fresh spinach, 
% cup cold water, 1 pint boiling spinach 
juice and water, 1 package lemon flavored 
gelatine, % teaspoon salt, crisp lettuce. 
Wash spinach thoroughly in several clean 
waters. Cook with no water 10 to 12 min- 
utes, or until tender. Drain and add water 
to juice to make 1 pint. Heat to boiling 
and dissolve gelatine which has been soaked 
in cold water in it. Add salt. Chill. Chop 
spinach finely. When gelatine is slightly 
thickened, add spinach. Turn into one 
large or six small individual molds. Chill 
until firm. Unmold on lettuce. Garnish 


tantrums. We wish we 
could print the first rule 
in red ink:— 

Things to Do:— 


Set a good example by controlling your own temper. 

Keep the child well and give it plenty of rest and quiet. 

Let it find that it never gains by a temper spell. 

Notice its bad temper as little as possible. This is one of 
the best ways to cure it. 


Things to Avoid:— 

Don’t excite the child by taking it 
keeping it up at night. 

Don’t bribe, scold, or threaten. 

Don’t talk about its temper. 

Don’t laugh at its temper spell or let it think it is funny. 

Don’t worry about what the neighbors think. 

Don’t let anyone tease the child to make it lose its temper. 

Don’t give it what it wants, while it is in a temper spell. 
Remember :— 


If the child continues to have temper spells it is because 
it gains something by them. 

A well controlled temper is an important part of a good 
personality. 


into crowds or by 


IV. Prolonging the Pleasure of Vacation 


URING the summer many of you will take a trip. 

The pleasure can be prolonged for months and 

months with a little forethought and preparation, 
suggests a Tennessee subscriber. Read up on the places 
to be visited and be prepared to observe everything of 
interest. 

Carry a camera along and make pictures of the 
sights that appeal to you. Postcards, travel folders, 
and maps can be purchased for small sums. Pretty 
rocks, shells, queer weed pods, moss, and such can be 
collected. Flowers and Jeaves can be pressed and dried. 

When you return home, get a loose leaf notebook 
and make a scrapbook. Paste your pictures in it and 
note down your observations and impressions, also the 
date, under them. Any folders or material that cannot 
be pasted in may be put in a large envelope which has 
had holes punched in the side opposite the flap, and the 
rings of the notebook put through the holes; thus the 
envelope will be a part of the scrapbook. 




















Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist Consolidate September 1 


Atlanta early last week explains itself :— 


“The largest publication merger ever consummated in the 
Southern States in point of circulation involved and one of the 
largest yet made in America was announced here today in the 
consolidation of the Southern Ruralist of Atlanta and The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of Raleigh, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, and 
Louisville. The merger will become effective September 1 with 
more than 1,000,000 circulation for the combined paper, making 
it, it is asserted, the most largely circulated farm publication of 
its class in the world. Offices will be continued in Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Raleigh, Memphis, Louisville, and Dallas. 


“The combined editorial forces of the two publications will 
be continued with little change. Dr. Clarence Poe, long president 
of The Progressive Farmer Company, will be president of the new 
corporation known as The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company. 
John S. Pearson, now secretary-treasurer of The Progressive Farm- 
er, will be general manager, with general manager L. D. Hicks 
of the Southern Ruralist acting as production manager of the 


iy HE following announcement as released for publication from 





new farm paper, as well as manager of the extensive commercial 
printing interests of the Ruralist which will hereafter be operated 
independently. 

“The Southern Ruralist was established in Atlanta in 1893 
by H. G. Hastings and has been published here continuously ever 
since. The Progressive Farmer was founded in North Carolina 
in 1886 by the famous agricultural leader, Col. L. L. Polk. The 
present management assumed control in Raleigh in 1903 and has 
since established central publication offices in Birmingham in 
addition to Memphis, Dallas, and Louisville offices. The circu- 
lation of each paper now exceeds 600,000.” 


There is little to add to this announcement except that the 
combined editorial forces of both papers pledge to the reader their 
determination to make the new merged publication more enter- 
taining, more attractive, and more useful than any publication 
we have singly been able to produce. We feel:that every sub- 
scriber is to be congratulated upon the greatly increased resources 
of men, equipment, and investment which this consolidation will 


place at his service. THE PUBLISHERS. 


The Progressive Farvh 
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LIVESTOCK HELPS US ACCUMULATE LIFE- 
SAVING FINANCIAL RESERVES 


UST now when there is so much disappointment in 

many sections devoted to plant production only, it 

is a good time to bring out one advantage of “add- 
ing animal production to plant production” which can- 
not have too much emphasis. It is this :— 

The raising of livestock promotes thrift, better credit 
and interest rates for the farmer, and greater financial 
reserve power. In other words, when we are growing 
tobacco or cotton, it is so easy to depend on the supply 
merchant, buy at “time prices,” spend each year’s 
money as fast as it is made (or often before it is 
made), and never get ahead. On the other hand, in 
raising livestock, thrift is encouraged-—in fact necessi- 
tated. The farmer begins to accumulate something. He 
has a perpetual incentive to save in order to get more 
stock, more feed, better barns, and better equipment. 


So the farmer who takes up livestock, starting with 
a few head, decides he must have more, so he produces 
feed crops more carefully and more abundantly, takes 
good care of his young animals, gets along without 


buying something he otherwise would have spent money: 


for—and presently has accumulated substantial capital 
in the form of his flocks and herds. This gives him 
standing at the banks; he no longer has to pay “time 
prices.” It also gives him reserve power to carry him 
through a period of low prices for “money crops”—and 
this is really a highly important consideration, for as 
Dean Eugene Davenport has well said :— 

“One difficulty with farming is that as a usual 
thing it is a small business. The farmer, therefore, 
can’t do business on a ten-year average. If he gets 
a big loss in any one season, it nearly puts him out 
of business.” 

It is just at this point that the farmer who has both 
crops and livestock has a great advantage over the 
mere crops farmer. Livestock constitutes a sort of 
savings bank of accumulated capital with which the 
farmer can tide himself over years of crop price de- 
pression such as many sections are now experiencing. 


ACREAGE REDUCTION ESSENTIAL TO 
ECONOMICAL COTTON PRODUCTION 


vi OTTON acreage reduction is necessary to 
emergency relief, but it would prove disastrous 
as a permanent policy,” says the Dallas Times- 

Herald. Acreage reduction, in the opinion of this daily 

paper, will stimulate efforts to grow the crop in other 

parts of the world, thus causing the loss of the larger 
part of the foreign market to the South. 


The point the Times-Herald overlooks is that the 
South must reduce its acreage in order to grow cotton 
economically and profitably. Acreage reduction merely 
as a means of increasing prices might be open to the 
objection offered by the Times-Herald, although it is 
always good business to produce no more of a product 
than the market will consume at a reasonable and fair 
price. If, by cutting the acreage to the bone, farmers 
sought to increase cotton prices exorbitantly by cre- 
ating an actual cotton famine, then there would be 
some logic in the objection to acreage reduction. In 
that case, there would undoubtedly be a’ marked increase 
in foreign cotton production, and the South would 
suffer accordingly. 


x *& x“ & 


The main objective of the Southern cotton grower 
should be to grow the crop more profitably. Profitable 
cotton production is impossible without a reduction in 
acreage. One of the items of cost in growing a crop 
of cotton is the cost of the feed for the mules used in 
making the cotton crop. If a farmer has 100 acres in 
cultivation, over a period of years it is more profitable 
to grow the feed for his mules on 20 acres of this land 
and plant the other 80 acres to cotton than it is to put 
the entire 100 acres in cotton, and buy his feed. Per- 
haps this would not be true if it were not for the fact 
that on farms where the feed is grown at home instead 
of purchased from stores, the land is more fertile. 


This brings up another factor in economical cotton 
production—the acre yield. As the yield goes up, the 
cost of production comes down. On those farms 
where the cotton acreage is held to a reasonable figure 
and feed and fertility crops in abundance are grown, 
soils are more fertile and acre yields are larger. 


Many thousands of Southern farmers are failing to 
grow the feed and fertility crops that are demanded for 
economical cotton production. These crops cannot be 
grown without a marked reduction in the cotton acre- 
age. It doesn’t make a large amount of difference to 
the Southern cotton farmer what the rest of the cotton 
producing world does, so long as he is producing cotton 
at a loss. If we must continue to produce cotton at 
a loss merely to keep the remainder of the world from 
threatening our cotton supremacy, we are most assur- 
edly following the road to ruin. 


Cotton acreage reduction for the purpose of cutting 
the cost of growing the crop is entirely sound. As the 
acreage is reduced the acre yields will increase, and 
there is no reason why we should not produce as much 
cotton as the world will take at a reasonable price on 
three-fourths of our present acreage. Where this is 
done, the cost of growing the crop will be materially 
lowered, and Southern farmers can meet competition 
from any part of the world. 


THE ROAD TO WEALTH 


"Tes longest way around is often the shortest way 
across; and this applies to the road to wealth as 
well as to any other route to somewhere or some- 
thing. That is, the straight planting of cash crops does 
not always bring a big bank account. Cash crops are 
good as far as they go, but they do not go far enough. 

In Zebulon, North Carolina, six time merchants have 
taken an effective and far-reaching step by telling their 
customers that next year’s credit will in large measure 
depend on the effort each individual has made to raise 
his own feed and food. They call attention to Wake 
County farmers falling short nearly $2,000,000 in 1928 
in feeding themselves and farm animals and ask the 
question: “How can you be prosperous and meet your 
obligations by following such a system of farming 
year after year?” 

How can any farm family be prosperous, and buy 
all its food or even a big share of it? Every farm 


home should not only have plenty of fruit, vegetables, 
and meat to can but it should consider it wild extrava- 
gance to have no pressure cooker and a goodly supply 
of ever ready cans and fruit jars. 

“I have thirty-five hens and roosters eating their 
heads off—and feed so high,” said a woman recently. 


x *© *& &k& ww 


“Why don’t you can them?” asked her banker. “Can- 


ned chicken eats no food.” 

“I don’t know how to can meat,” answered the farm- 
er’s wife. Which brings us to the next statement: No 
county can afford to be without a home demonstration 
agent to teach the women to change surplus fruits, 
vegetables, calves, and poultry into cash. No county 
ever made a better investment nor got quicker returns, 


Thrift, not hoarding, makes people well to do. To 
trade is as important as to produce. These shoes we 
have on, for instance, we saved the money to buy. That 
meant that the shoemaker was able to buy a dish; the 
dish maker bought a hose to water his garden. The 
garden grew so well that he was able to buy the 
farmer’s beans. In turn he purchased a cow and a 
radio. So goes the circle of profit from the so-called 
sidelines of the farm. 

And one farmer’s garden, one farmer’s cow, one farm- 
er’s flock of hens or pen of hogs will not do it. That's 
where the farm and home agent come in as a county 
source of wealth. They multiply the good work. They 
may not convert every home or farm in the county to 
making money from sources other than corn, cotton, 
and tobacco, but they directly and indirectly bring up 
the comfort and health as well as the bank account, the 
freedom from debt, of thousands of farm homes. 


AS THINGS LOOK TO US 
VT nto ought to be a law requiring every per- 


son to be inoculated against typhoid fever just 

as we used to have a law for dipping cows,” 
said one man to us the other day. Another said, “I 
believe the day is coming when it will be against the 
law to have an open privy in the country.” Fancy such 
ideas as that being stated openly fifteen years ago. And 
yet certain self-appointed critics tell us the farmer 1s 
not progressive nor progressing. ... / As it appears to 
us, the fault with one-horse plows, one-horse distrib- 
utors, and-one-horse methods generally is the same that 
may be found with the ancient grain cradle, “It’s not 
the swing that is so tiresome, it’s doing it so many 
times and getting nowhere.” ... We ask it because tt 
has been asked us so many times: “Is there really such 
a thing as the old-fashioned cornfield bean any more— 
the kind that cover the stalks and from which even 
after frost a few beans might be picked from the vines 
that, having reached the tops of the tassels, had no 
place to climb and dropped back toward the ground? 
... If your corn is pulled up this year or is pulled up 
any year, we say don't blame it on the birds until you 
know it isn’t rats or mice or some other animal pest. 
Even if the birds do pull up a few stalks, consider how 
many pesky worms and bugs they may destroy for you 
the other forty-nine weeks in the year. ... Seemingly, 
turnip lice are becoming a serious pest in this part 0 
the country—much more troublesome than they used to 
be. Out in Texas, however, where the commercia 
growers have been fighting them for some time, they 
know that nicotine sulphate (Blackleaf 40) as a spray 
or tobacco dust will save the crop, and we may have be 
adopt their methods. .. . “Early Roosting Important, 
says J. H. Wood to poultrymen in next week's paper: 
We know a good many parents who have been preach- 
ing that doctrine to their youngsters for years without 
avail. Mr. Wood, however, says he has a meth 
guaranteed to work with chickens. 
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Mid-May Thoughts From Long Hope Hill 


About Redbirds, Iris, Peonies, Rock Gardens—and a Crow’s Victory 


hold by bad advice, but there are times when it is 

absolutely necessary, if you are to have any peace, 
to let the various and sundry members thereof know 
who is boss. (I am not going to risk my popularity 
with the men readers of these let- 
ters by telling whether that “who” 
is meant to be masculine or femi- 
nine but my women readers will 
understand, being naturally quick 
on the uptake.) 

This morning, for example, a 
contest of wills has set in between 
that everlasting self-made pet crow 
and myself. Ftr days, in order to 
get rid of that continuous, rau- 
cous, “caw, caw, caw” of his in 
front, back, and both sides of the house, I have been 
giving him his breakfast—not from kindness but des- 
peration. This morning I decided to put an end to his 
widow-and-unjust-judge attitude (read your Bible if 
you have forgotten the incident) and I am going to 
write to you all in peace while that crow can feed him- 
self. He has two feet, one head, and, what I don’t 
possess, two splendid wings, to get over ground. So he 
can whirl over this house and perch and caw in every 
mimosa and oak and.cedar on the hill. I am not going 
to relapse into feeblemindedness and feed him and en- 
courage his blatant selfishness and laziness. 


I 

I am almost tempted to continue my bad advice and 
say never do anact of kindness, as you regret it far more 
than any evil deed you can pull off! The crow isn’t 
all of my troubles. The redbirds begin where the crow 
leaves off and I am the crushed victim of both. I have 
been feeding the redbirds along with the others just 
because they were so lovely, but loveliness is as trouble- 
some now as it was in the days of Helen of Troy and 
Cleopatra. 

Those redbirds for the first time have moved up on 
the hill as permanent members of the bird family, and 
do you know how they act? About 4 o’clock every 
morning they begin throwing themselves with all their 
strength against my bedroom window. It’s exactly as 
if Goliath of Gath were knocking there, telling you the 
Day of Doom had arrived. I shoo them from one 
window and they wait till I am back in bed and half 
asleep and begin pitching themselves against the next 
window. I shoo again—wide-awake by this time—and 
they hide noiselessly till I quiet down again and then 
there is a Babe Ruth against my third window. Then 
I go outside and chase. They wait and begin against 
the sunroom windows and then take each room in turn. 
Why they do not bat their brains out or the windows 
in, I can’t say. At intervals through the day that thing 
goes on. I thought that eventually they would learn 
that windows were harder than heads, but they are not 
harder than redbirds’. I’ve tried opening the windows, 
hoping they would come in and then I would keep them 
prisoners for an hour or so and turn loose wiser birds, 
but they scorn open windows and easy access. 


Fs be it from me to cause trouble in your house- 





MRS, PATTERSON 


And to think I have been wanting redbirds to nest 
near the house for years and years and when I had my 
wish this is what happens! My brother says the red- 
bird is naturally a belligerent beast who sees his re- 
flection in the windows and is trying to fight it. But 
between the crow and redbirds I am a mental and 
physical wreck. 

II 

Anyway the iris is still blooming and that for me is 
always a time of absolute content, they are so ex- 
duisitely beautiful. One of the new seedlings sent me 
three years ago is blooming for the first time and I am 
too thrilled for words, as it is the nearest to a red iris, 


-they tell me, that so far iris fanciers have. been able to 


come. It is a slow grower and seems tender, but is a 
most lovely shade of yellowish mahogany. I can't de- 
Scribe it, for the new iris are not of any special color; 
they are shades of many colors and new words will 
have to be made for them. I have never seen an orchid 
as beautiful. At the time this one was sent me it cost 
$7.50, but I am sure they are much less now and any 
of the big iris houses would have it for sale, I suppose. 
Ill 


_My morning has been full of thrills, as for the first 
time the Alabama pink oxalis and pink primrose are in 
full bloom and that in the face of a serious drouth, 
Which is ruining other flowers. Both are lovely peren- 
nials and mass successfully, blooming at the same time 
forget-me-nots and buttercups do. ,.The pink, yellow, 
and blue would make a very Frenchy, colorful combi- 
Nation for a low border I don't know just how much 
dry weather the forget-me-nots would stand, as they 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


ontributing Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


grow wild down in my swampy meadow, but all plants 
have a way of accommodating themselves to what the 
poet Henley calls “the fell clutch of circumstance.” 


IV 


I am sorry I was so harsh in my judgments when 
I started this letter and told you about the redbird. For 
the last ten minutes he has been perched on the red 
rosebush not six feet away singing like the archangel 
Israfel, whose -heart strings, so the Orientals say, are a 
lute. That heavenly music of his makes me forgive 
his temperamental outburst at crack of dawn. What's 
the odds if you do lose an hour’s sleep, if one of the 
world’s most marvelous singers makes amends with 
melody that holds you spellbound? A few more of his 
silvery notes and I shall be using my most expensive 
cold cream on his battered head and padding the win- 
dows so he can bat against them in comfort and safety 
whenever he feels like it. As for the crow, I shall just 
remind him of the good old proverb that “Vinegar 
never catches flies.” 


Vv 


Are you planning arock garden,too? It’s an awfully 
interesting thing and in my case really a necessity as 
well as pleasure, for half of my hill is covered with 
rock outcroppings with so little earth to take care of 
plant roots that very few growing things can keep up 
the struggle for existence. The tiny creeping phiox 
is best of all and it is one of the marvels of the vege- 
table world how its seemingly dead thread-like roots 
can retain life or produce such masses of pink blossoms 
each spring. Sedum or stonecrop is another good old 
stand-by, but has nothing of the delicacy of the phlox. 
Where the earth is deep enough, I shall put quantities 
of iris, as I can back them against the drouth, cold, 
bugs, worms, blight, or anything except an earthquake, 
and even then they would probably be the first things 
to begin again as soon as the tremor stopped. 


VI 


I have forgotten if I have ever recommended sweet 
syringa or mock orange, for if I haven't, it was an 
oversight. It is a splendid old-fashioned favorite of 
our grandmother’s day and seems to have no plant 
enemies. Blooming with the roses, its great masses of 
fragrant white blossoms make a_ beautiful con- 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “A MODEST PLOWMAN” 


HE Negro who is supposed to be speaking 
in the following poem by John Charles 
McNeill doesn’t advocate the most modern 
methods, we are bound to admit, but everybody 
who appreciates genuine Negro dialect will en- 
joy it:— 
When crabgrass gits half a show, 
*Count er some rainy days, to grow 
En fuzzes green along de row, 
’Tain’t wuth while den to try to hoe 
Dat whole plantation clean. 
De bes’ way is de way dat’s cheap, 
En I kin take a two-inch sweep, 
Runnin’ ’at pint two inches deep, 
En kill out Gineral Green. 


Yes; gimme sich a plow as dat 
*N’ I'll hol’ my upright frame plum flat, 
En whar dat grass wus sich a mat 
You couldn’ tell whar a hoe been at, 
I'll wrop dat cotton roun’ 
As neat en cool wid fresh black dirt 
As a man’s body fits his shirt, 
En reg’lar—not right here a spurt 
En hyander grassy groun’, 


Farmers is got a heap to l’arn 

‘Fo’ dey gits wut’s comin’ to deir barn, 

If, *stid er har’n hoe-han’s en har’n 

Plough-han’s wut ain’t wuth a darn, 
Dey ’d all git men lak me, 

Dis county ’d brag de bigges’ sales 

Er cotton seed en cotton bales, 

Spite er spring drouth en ’noctial gales, 
On dis side er de sea. 


En dis ain’t whoopin’ up myself. 
De crabgrass natchly hol’ its bref 
When I comes ’long; ’ca’se dat means de’f; 
It knows dar ain’t none gwine be lef’, 
Whar I has made my tracks. 
I says dis jis’ beca’se it’s so. 
I kinder thought you’d lak to know. 
Don’t think I’s tryin’ to brag en blow; 
I allus deals in fac’s. 


—John Charles McNeill. 








a 





trast and the shrub is such a rampant grower that no 

matter how many big sprays you cut, they seem never 

to be missed. 
VII 

I am in a quandary about separating the iris. I al- 
ways buy collections, as what I want is just beauty and 
I don’t care especially about names, and you get so 
much more for your money by buying collections from 
iris growers. After the selling season is over, the 
bulb growers lump what is left of their rarest as well 
as the ordinary varieties, and sell in 100-root lots, so 
each year I get some. 

Now the drawback to that economical plan is that 
later when they bloom you have to change and trans- 
plant until you are black in the face. Some varieties 
are dwarf, others the giant new sorts, some are early, 
some late, and some are the Japanese varieties that ab- 
solutely must be set off by themselves as they dwarf 
all others both in bloom and leaf. So now I am mark- 
ing the various sorts to separate and move when they 
have finished blooming. August is a better time, but 
I may be away in August and if you move things care- 
fully and water when necessary, pretty much any old 
time will work. 

VII 

And if you can’t afford but one flower a year, get @ 
peony. When mine bloom and the gorgeous big pink 
and white and red flowers border the walks, I forgive 
the world. Not that I have anything to forgive it, for it 
has always treated me mighty well, but that speech 
sounds imposing. And they grow and bloom through 
the ages so far as I. know, as I have never heard of a 
peony that died of old age. They get better and better 
and bigger and bigger, and you feel as if you really 
should tear down your little bungalow just to have a 
house to fit the flowers whose lineage goes back to the 
gods of ancient Greece. Pliny mentions the peony as 
the earliest known medicinal plant. The name comes 
from Paeon, who, as Apollo in his character of physi- 
cian was called, healed the wounds of the gods in the 
Trojan War. There are said to be 500 varieties in 
Japan, where it is considered one of the three royal 
flowers—pink cherries and chrysanthemums being the 
other two. So let’s be royal with peonies anyway. 

IX 

P., S—I have just fed the crow. 
stale and something had to be done with them, 
threw them out and he ate them. 


Something to Read 
The South and the Pulitzer Awards 


NCE again, it will be observed, the South figures 

largely in the annual awards of the Joseph Pu- 

litzer Foundation for the greatest achievements 
of the past year in American literature, drama, etc. 


The rolls were 
I just 





1. For the best American novel of the year the award 
goes to Oliver La Farge for Laughing Boy, a story of the 
Indians of the Southwest. 

2. The best American biography of the year is declared 
to be The Raven; A Biography of Sam Houston, the famous 
Texas hero, by Marquis James. 

3. For the finest play of the year, the award goes to Green 
Pastures, a drama of the Old Testament as pictured by 
Negroes of the deep South. 


Afand ¢ of Rural (omradeship 


How Good Neighbors Help One Another 


N LOVE’S Grove community of Stanly County, 

North Carolina, last spring, a neighbor farmer was 

stricken by rheumatism so that he was compelled 
to drive thirty miles to Charlotte every other day to 
take treatment in a hospital. 

One day it was announced that on the following day 
we would have a “working” at this good neighbor’s 
house. When the hour arrived for the working, there 
were thirty-nine horses with drivers for each team 
with plows and harrows. One tractor with disk was 
there to pulverize the fields as fast as the teams could 
break them. : 

The sick man, lame with rheumatism, had been won- 
dering how his crop was to be planted, but when night 
came almost the entire job was done. His friends 
later came twice and worked out his crop with the 
help of his wife and small children. 

The sick man is well now. He made a good crop. 
So did his neighbors. They never missed their time. 

A. J. LITTLE, 


AThought forthe )jeek 


DARE no more fret than curse or swear.—John |” 
Wesley. 


























THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, June 2——Many gardeners with a pen- 

chant for ‘neatness make the mistake of cutting 

the tops off spring flowering bulbs as soon as 

they are through blooming. According to H. B. Dorner, 

chief of floriculture at the College of Agriculture, Uni- 

versity of Illinois, this should not be done as the plants 

need the leaves to develop new bulbs and to store up 

food material 

for the next 

season’s blos- 
soms. 

Tuesday, June 

3.—A little girl 


y z 


Heavy wrapping paper or clean newspapers can be used for 
wrapping blankets after they have been washed. 


—Courtesy U. S. D. A 


from the city had been visiting’ in the country, and was 
being questioned as to what kind of a time she had. 
Finally some one said “I’If bet you don’t even know how 
to milk a cow.” 

“Bet I do,” she said. 

On being pressed for particulars as to how it was 
done, she replied: “You take the cow to the barn and 
give her some breakfast food and water and then you 
drain her crankcase.” 

Wednesday, June 4.—The picnic lunch needs plenty 
of fruits. A few date sandwiches help and furnish very 
delicious tidbits as well. Run half a cup of dates and 
half a cup of nut meats through the food grinder, using 
the coarse plate. Mix with cottage cheese and %4 tea- 
spoon sugar. Spread on buttered slices of whole wheat 
bread. 

Thursday, June 5.—Gasoline is effective for killing 
bedbugs but be very, very careful not to use it near a 
fire or flame of any sort. 

Friday, June 6.—To keep shoes in good condition, al- 
ways remove mud at once. If allowed to dry on the 
shoes, it will stain the leather. 

Saturday, June 7.—Absolute cleanliness is essential 
to a radiantly beautful complexion. The average skin 
requires both soap and water and a cream to keep it in 
perfect condition. 

Sunday, June 8—“A face that cannot smile is never 
good.”’—Martial. 


WASHING AND STORING BLANKETS 


HATEVER is made of wool must be carefully 

W stored to prevent moth damage. The moth miller 
or parent moth does not-eat clothes or bed cov- 

ers; it merely picks out a good food supply for the 
larvae to use when they hatch out of the‘eggs. The 
United States Department of Agriculture says that if 
blankets and clothing are put away thoroughly brushed 
and jlean, in tight paper packages or boxes with all 
crevires sealed so no moths can get in later to lay 
eggs, they will be safe from attack. The purpose of the 





































































MRS. W. N. HUTT, Editor 


preliminary brushing and cleaning is partly to dislodge 


any unnoticed moth eggs or larvae that may be in the 
articles, as well as to assure cleanliness. 


Blankets are usually washed before being stored. 
While it is impossible to use water hot enough to kill 
any insect egg or larvae, the washing process is likely 
to dislodge any chance infestation that may be already 
in the blankets. The washing should be done in luke- 
warm suds. Many housekeepers find their washing 
machines especially helpful when washing their blan- 
kets. If the temperature is carefully watched they 
will come out very well. No woolens should be rub- 
bed on a board or boiled or have soap rubbed in them. 
It is best not to soak them unless for a very short time 





This farm woman finds a built-in ironing board 
and a gasoline iron very helpful in doing the 
summer ironing. 


A modern washing machine makes it possible 
to launder blankets easily and well. Photo 
courtesy Hurley Machine Co. 


because of the change in the temperature 
of the water. Wring blankets through a 
loosely set wringer and hang them on a 
line with a half or a fourth on one side. 
The ends should be squeezed occasionally 
to remove excess water. When the blan- 
kets are thoroughly dry the nap may be 
raised by brushing well with a clean stiff 
whisk broom. The warmth of a blanket 
depends very largely on the amount of nap 
it has, so this step is important. 

The blankets are now ready to be stored 


and should be wrapped up at once before any moths 
light on them. Wrap them tightly in several thick- 
nesses of strong, clean, unbroken paper with naphtha- 
lene flakes or crystals of paradichlorobenzene sprinkled 
liberally between the folds. These substances will kill 
young moth larvae. Newspaper may be used if it is 
strong and whole and if all openings are sealed. 

If you have a tight cedar chest you can, of course, 
put the blankets away in it without wrapping, but they 
should be thoroughly cleaned and brushed first. 


KILL THE CHAIN LETTER 


HAIN letters are again rampant. So long as this 
C world produces a single nut in a generation, a 
chain letter will be written. So long as it pro- 
duces a million nuts, the chain letter will prosper. 
Quite recently a statistician figured that if the claims 
made in a chain letter were correct 2,816,052,982,534- 
581,690,712,734,345,580 copies of the letter had been 
mailed. Figure the millions, billions, and trillions of 
dollars in postage this would mean, and learn once and 
for all that the chain letter is a delusion and a snare, 


Anyone superstitious enough to believe that the writ- 
ing or destroying of a chain letter of any kind, has any 
bearing upon his future, is surely ‘entitled to a celluloid 
medal bearing the words, “The World's Prize Boob.” 


BETTER OIL FINISH FOR KITCHEN FLOORS 


N OLD floor finisher recommends what is known 
as a waterproof, hard paraffin treatment for 
kitchen floors. To make this, take one gallon of 

boiled linseed oil, two pounds of paraffin, a quart of 
japan, and a quart of spar varnish. Shave the paraffin 
into the oil, boil the whole mixture thoroughly in a 
double vessel or water bath outside the house, as it 
catches fire rather easily, and apply freely with a brush 
while as hot as possible. Let it stand about 3 hours 
and then wipe up with rags and rub thoroughly with 
burlap or cloths. After drying for at least 48 hours, a 
second coat can be applied. The floor must not be used 
for at least 48 hours. This will have to be done over 
once or twice a year. I. W. DICKERSON. 
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Young Folks’ Problems 


Catherine Lee Gives Advice and Answers Questions 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

Let’s all of us make this summer an outdoor 

one. Let's take up some active sport and then 

interest just as many friends in it as we can and make 

it a real neighborhood enterprise. It makes very little 

difference which game you settle upon. Archery, 

horseshoe pitching, croquet, swimming, horseback 

riding, fishing, and tennis—each has its fine points and 

its enthusiasts. Choose the one that seems to suit your 
local conditions best. 

When a youngster of 15 or 16 writes me and com- 
plains of a broken heart, I know that there’s a girl 
or boy who isn’t playing enough games. Maybe a 
tennis racquet doesn’t seem to you a good instrument 
for mending breaking hearts, but take my advice and 
try it and see. When a group of young folks are all 
actively enegaged in outdoor sports they have the 
finest sort of time in the world and they don’t have the 
leisure to fall in love. Now that sounds as though | 
didn’t approve of falling in love, doesn’t it? But I 
don't mean that. I simply don’t approve of it until you 
are old enough to know what it is all about. Sports 
are a fine help to real romance but they're death to 
sickly sentimentality. And, my, what a splendid chance 
they give you to know each other as you are. The 
silliest, most selfish little chit may manage to fool 
some boy into thinking her worth while if he only sees 
her sitting on a porch or drinking sodas at the drug 
store, but let him watch her lose her temper over a 
game and he'll know what she really is. The same is 
true of boys. The youth without a brain in his head 
may get by on a “slick line” at a party 
but it’s the dependable, manly type 
who shows up well when you're out 
swimming or fishing with him. 

And here’s a hint for girls only. 
Don't forego sports because you 
think you'll get tanned and freckled 
and won’t look as pretty. You'll look 
your very prettiest when you've the 
glow of health in your cheeks and 

8 


Standing on the four leaved clover is part 
of the ceremony of initiating girls into 4-H 
club. The heart of the rite is “I pledge 
my head to clearer thinking, my heart to 
greater loyalty, my hands to greater serv- 
ice, my health to greater living for my 
club, my community, and my country.” 
These are some of Miss Pearl Laffitte’s 
girls of Duval County, Florida. 


This is the work kitchen which Miss 
Pearl Laffitte maintains in connection with 
her home demonstration office in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, for the use of her uval 
County 4-H club members. Girls come 
from communities that have no equipment. 
Several clubs like to come to town Satur 
days and learn to can, bake, etc., while 
the mothers and fathers do the family 
shopping. Contests and special celebrations 
are held here. 
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the sparkle of enthusiasm in your eye. The day of the 
parlor damsel passed long ago. It’s the outdoor girl 
whom everybody admires now. Keep yourself dainty 
and fresh and well groomed of course. But never 
mind the freckles. 

Do not forget that I am always glad to answer your 
questions and to 
help you in any 
way Ican. Please 
sign your full 
name and address 





arm Woman 












to your letters or else enclose a stamped, self-address- 


ed envelope. Write me in care of 


Farmer and Farm Woman. 


The Progressive 


CATHERINE LEE, 
* * * 
Dear Miss 


I am 17 years old and in the ninth grade. I would be 
higher but couldn’t go to school very much when I was 
little. I want to go to summer school but my parents are 
not able to send me. I know a lady in town who wants a 
I could get the job helping 
Would it be a disgrace to keep 
Would people not respect me because I was 


Lee :— 


white girl to keep house for her. 
her and go to school too. 
house for her? 
doing this? 


S. F., Mississippi. 
* * * 










Indeed it would 
be no disgrace but 
a_ splendid thing 


Executive ability is considered most valu- 
able in 4-H girls and every effort is made 
to discover and develop it. These are the 
officers of the 4-H and Junior Council of 
Duval County, Florida. They are, from left 
to right: Katheryn Wheeler, president; 
Nellie Nolen, vice-president; Louise Owen, 


secretary; Margaret Ogilvie, treasurer; 
Marjorie Brooke; Vivian Coleman; Eliza- 
beth Edwards; Eloise Graf; Genevieve 


Jones; Ira Newton; Alice Williams; Vir- 
ginia Bright; Cecil Pennington; Esther 
Schauers; Josephine Rukes; Laura Mazer. 


for you to keep house for the lady of 
whom you speak so that you can go 
to school this summer. Anyone with 
a grain of sense would admire your 
spirit and your ambition to get a good 
education. There are many, many 
girls working their way through 
school by doing work similar to that. 
I know one girl who lived with a 
family and looked after the small 
children and in that way earned her 
education, and today she is principal 
of one of the best schools in her part 
of the country and everyone speaks 
very highly of her. About one-sixth 
of the students of every college in the United States 
work their way through, some by clerking in the book- 
store, some by waiting on the tables in the dining hall, 
and a dozen other.ways. You know President Hoover 
waited on the tables when he was in college. So, my 
dear, I hope you will take the position offered you and 
that you will make a splendid success of both tae 
housework and the schoolwork. 
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Dear Miss Lee:— 
A girl I know will graduate from high school this spring. 
What would you suggest as a nice present from a college 


freshman of limited means? i 
M. M. H., North Carolina. 


I think either a box of candy or some flowers would 
make the very nicest present you could find for your 
friend. I feel sure she will appreciate either of these 
more than anything else you could give her. 
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| PATTERNS _ | 
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RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at 
P one time, 30 cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 

your name and address plainly on your order sheet, be- 
ing sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. To be 
up-to-date you need the latest style guide. Our new summer 
fashion magazine, just off the press, will give you the most 
recent fashion news as to style, fabric, and trimming. The 
price is 15 cents. Send today for your copy, addressing Pat- 
tern Department, The Progressive Farmer, at your nearest 
office. 
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Timely Jobs for Flower Growers 
By: L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


OR big blooms prune the chrysanthe- 
mums and dahlias to one main stem. 

2. The red spider on arborvitae or 
other plants may be controlled by giving 
a good dusting with 
finely powdered sul- 


phur. 

3. There is still 
time left to plant 
many flower seeds 


and set the plants of 
such as coleus, sal- 
via, geraniums, and 
a host of others. 
i. A. HIVER 4. Water flower 
beds and pots, but don’t give them too 
much. In our efforts to be good to our 
plants we frequently drown them. 

5. Leave the bulb tops alone until they 
have died down entirely. After this cut 
them off. 

6. For sucking insects use nicotine sul- 
phate or nicotine dust. Keep some on 
hand at all times. 

7. Those having a lily or other kind of 
pond about the home grounds should keep 





.fish in it to prevent the breeding of mos- 
quitoes. 
8. Keep up the planting of gladioli 


bulbs every two or three weeks until late 
June or early July. This will give a suc- 
cession of flowers until late in the fall. 
9. Zinnias, coleus, moon vine, morning 
glory vine, and vinca or periwinkle are 
flowers that will withstand much heat 
and drouth and some or all of them 
should be planted. 
10. Stake the tall 
such as chrysanthemums, dahlias, del- 
phinium, etc., and tie them in two or 
three places loosely to a stake, driven 
down four or five inches from the plants. 


growing flowers, 


11. Fertilize the potted plants also. 
Dissolve a tablespoonful of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia in a gallon 
of water and apply in the usual way that 
water is given. 

12. Fertilise the young flower plants 
with nitrogen, to push them along rapid- 
ly. This may be applied by scattering on 
the ground and scratching it in or dis- 
solving in water and applying. 


13. Mow lawn grass from 1% to two 
inches high. If it is shaved close the hot 
sun will damage it. Better mow not so 
close and more often than to mow close- 
ly and less often. 


14. Some like to mulch flowers soon 
after growth is well started and then 
pull up weeds and grass that may come 
through. This method lessens the amount 
of cultivation necessary, holds moisture, 
and is liked by many. 


15. Feed the shade trees. Give a me- 
dium sized tree four to six pounds of sul- 
phate of ammonia or nitrate of soda, and 
very large ones 10 to 20 pounds. Scat- 
ter on top of ground and scratch in with 
rake. Put in a circle around the tree, 
letting it extend 10 to 20 feet beyond the 
spread of the branches, and up to four 
to eight feet of the tree trunk, depend- 
ing on the size. 


16. Give the lawn a broadcast applica- 
tion of sulphate of -ammonia or nitrate 
of soda at the rate of one pound for each 
100 square feet, a space 10 by 10 feet. 
Apply just ahead of a rain. If this can't 
be done, put on when the grass is per- 
fectly dry to avoid burning. If water is 
available and it can’t be applied just be- 
fore a rain, sprinkle the lawn thoroughly 
so as to immediately dissolve the fer- 
tilizer and prevent burning. 


Filled With Sunshine and Flowers 
Are the Days of Susan L. Reppard, Successful 
Woman Florist 
By MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Editor, Woman's Department, The Progressive Farmer 


Md THE great big market building of 
Savannah, Georgia, the women of Chat- 
ham County have a flower stall. And it 
was there, surrounded by iris and daisies, 
sweetpeas and pansies, violets and dozens 
of other flowers, glorious in color and 
fragrance, that I met Miss Susan L. Rep- 
pard of Chatham County, Georgia; a 
woman who, speaking literally, has filled 
her own life with sunshine and flowers. 

“Do you raise flowers only?” I asked 
Miss Reppard—tall, slim, sweet, capable. 

“Never a vegetable,” she laughed, “ex- 
cept for my own use.” 

“And you've been successful ?” I queried. 

“Well, I haven't acquired great wealth,” 
she replied “if that is what you mean, but, 
I have a comfortable home, own my own 
place, and I am doing the work I love.” 

“It’s about the best definition of suc- 
cess there is,” we agreed. 

“How did you happen to get into the 
flower business instead of something 
else?” I asked, hoping Miss Reppard 
would not think me inquisitive; but I 
might have known beforehand that she 
Was too understanding for that. 

“Well,” she said, “when mother died 
about nine years ago I hadn't much in 
health nor anything deeply interesting to 
me. I took stock of my possibilities. A 
love of and success with flowers seemed 
to be my greatest asset. 

“I’m going to raise flowers for profit,’ 
I said to myself one day. ‘But I’m going 
to prepare myself for it. I want a back- 
ground.’ 


“T found that at a place calleqd Ambler, 
near Philadelphia, there was a horticul- 
tural school for women. There I went 
and stayed two years, got my diploma, 
and then accepted a position on a big 


estate in Florida raising flowers and 
chickens.” 

“Wasn't the schooling pretty expen- 
sive ?” 


“Oh yes, but what’s worth doing at all 
is worth doing well. The course cost me 
about $1,200 but I have gotten it back 
manyfold. 

“IT decided to go in business for my- 
self.” Then a twinkle came into her eyes. 
“With one exception everybody, especially 
the florists, discouraged me. ‘You're too 
old,’ ‘You're started too late:’ ‘You're too 
frail;’ ‘You’re a woman;’ ‘You're a sick 
woman ;’ they all said, which seems laugh- 
able now. 

“T did go into business. That was 
nearly five years ago. I bought about an 
acre down in Chatham County on a street 


car line but away from the highway. Be- 
ing alone I didn’t want to live on it. The 
land was only partly cleared. I started 


from the bottom up. First I got out the 
roots and stumps; second, I established my 
compost heap—I never lose a leaf,” she 
added. “Onto the compost heap it goes 
to build up the land. , 
“When the ground was ready I ‘tried to 
see what I could see!’ I raised cuttings 
from azaleas and, to my surprise and de- 
light people bought them. Now I special- 
ize in cuttings. I raise also camellias, 
japonicas, and other plants to fill in the 


seasons in which there is no sale for these 
but azalea plants still pay best.” 

“They tell me you are an authority on 
wild shrubs,” I said. 

“Oh,” she laughed, and the enthusiasm 
of the discoverer shone in her lovely face. 
“It was great fun. I'd bring in the plants 
from the woods, when too tired to work 
more, I'd sink in my comfortable chair by 
my cozy lamp, take my books, and study 
out the names, peculiarities of growth, 
and such. Do you know,” she said lean- 
ing forward, “when one has learned all 


‘there is to know about a plant one feels 


that she has made a friend and that life 
is fuller and happier somehow because 
of it?” 

“How else do you make money ?” 

“T make from $30 to $45 each fall mak- 
ing Christmas wreaths with a framework 
of willow and decoration of holly, South- 
ern smilax, what the darkeys call ‘stretcher 
berry,’ aronia or chokeberry, and anything 
else bright and shiny in the woods. Then 
there are the flowers to bring to this 
Savannah flower stall; it pays well.” 
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“Has it all paid—the venture, the effort, 
the work, the combating?” I knew wel] 
what she would say but I awaited her 
words. She considered a minute as though 
it was a new thought and she had to con- 
jure up memories, to weigh the odds and 
gains before replying. Then she said 
in reply to my question :— 

I was at my road's end, and now my life 
is full to overflowing; I had a limited cir- 
cle of friends, and now people come from 
afar to see my plants and talk to me about 
them; I have paid for my place; it sus- 
tains itself; they told me I could never 
work again but now I am in perfect 
health; while building up my health I 
have built up my farm.” 


Then the eternal feminine, blended with 
the enthusiasm of the woman with a hob- 
by, showed itself in, “Why, I look 
younger than I did ten years ago. And 
why shouldn’t anyone look younger 
when she’s earning a fair living, doing 
work that is healthful, and spending her 
life in doing the things she loves to do?” 
All of which is good philosophy. 


The Laurel and the Willow 


Our Weekly Sermon 
By Rev. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


“Under the sod and the dew 
Waiting for the judgment day:— 
Under the laurel the Blue, 
Under the willow, the Gray.” 
O RAN the mind of the poet who was 
wise and loving enough to see the 
final truth of life, namely, give true men 
time enough, and misunderstandings will 


fade away. On yes- 
terday, the women 
of the North and 


South strewed flow- 


ers alike upon the 
graves of the Con- 
federate and Na- 


tional soldiers. 

Let’s call May 30 
a memory day. 

As we walk with 
flowers in our hands 
amid the quiet solitudes of God’s Acre, 
we bring the past, mellowed with the 
richness of the years, into the present. 

It is a day for deep thinking. Life is 
not a prolonged jazz and joy ride. We 
gain good health by laughter, but we of- 
ten gain character by tears. 

"qf 

Memory day takes us adown the clover 
fields where little children played. Some 
of those happy little playmates fell asleep 
in the early dawn of life’s day. We have 
gone on without them, but today their 
blue eyes are upon us, and we wonder 
how life fares with them now in the 
garden of God. 

The days of friendship, ambition, and 
love came to us. Yet, in those rosy June 
times some sweet girls and promising 
youths dropped into the eternal silence. 
Memory day brings back a lilt of their 
song, and the rapture of their loving 
hearts. Faith whispers into our souls 
that “they have grown only more fair.” 

We remember the sterling qualities and 
service of our parents. We did not al- 
ways think that they were wise and 
tender. They had a way of knowing 
more about life than we did, and we re- 
sented their advice. But today memory 
paints anew their virtues, and the quiet 
strength which they got from God in 
the days of stress we find coming also 
into ours. 

If your parents have passed into the 
great beyond, do not fail to go, if it be 
possible, and stand above their graves, 
and be glad they were the kind of people 
who taught you the meaning of life. 


19°79 
On this day of memory we think of 
the patriotic devotion of thousands who 





have poured out their blood for the name 
and cause of human liberty. 

Upon a thousand battle fields they lie 
sleeping. We drop a flower upon their 
grassy graves, and our hearts beat a lit- 
tle faster in the memory of gratitude. 

In France, in Cuba, in the Philippines, 
by North and South, by East and West 
they lie. America, under the guiding 
hand of Almighty God, has through their 
sacrifices, risen to power and world-wide 
expansion. To us has come the heritage 
of their valor. 

“Their bones are dust, 


Their swords are rust, 
Their spirits with the saints we trust.” 


| 208 CURE-ALLS ARE TAKEN | 
| OFF MARKET | 


HE more ailments alleged to yield toa 

given panacea, the more suspicious of 
the panacea are the food, drug, and insec- 
ticide administration officials of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Because of their suspicions and 
their investigation of the too-well-adver- 
tised remedies, the officials have by legal 
action caused the removal from _inter- 
state drug traffic in the past 22 years, of 
208 “cure-alls.” In the same time count- 
less similar preparations were voluntarily 
removed from the market by their manu- 
facturers, who took warning from the offi- 
cial activities. 

When the officials began their work, a 
large number of medicines were recom- 
mended as cures for toothache, falling 
hair, pyorrhea, rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
Bright’s disease, and every other recog- 
nized and unrecognized ailment in man. 

Allied to the “cure-alls” are blood 
remedies, and kidney and bladder reme- 
dies for which it was claimed that they 
would cure a wide range of diseases. The 
officials obtained 373 notices of judgment 
against this type of remedy which were 
found to be very little different from 
the “cure-alls” in their ingredients and 
the claims made for them. “Science rec- 
ognizes no general drug cure for all ail- 
ments of the kidneys and bladder, and 
therefore these remedies were held to 
be misbranded,” says a statement from 
the officials of the department. 
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Post Toasties—that’s the food to 





energize you these balmy days of 





coming summer. Crisp, toasted 
Hakes of sun-ripe corn—easy to 
digest; quick to release their refreshing store ‘of 
energy to the body. Post Toasties is the wake-up 
food. Send it afloat_in cool milk or cream. 
What a brisk breakfast! Btew fresh and vigorful 
for lunch! A wonderful supper “‘piek-up’’! Little 
folks ask for more and more. Big folks, too» You’// 


say this brisk wake-up food is delicious—de/icious: 





© 1930, G. F. Corp. 









No more 


blue Mondays 


at 
Our house 


“Wash day holds no terrors for 
me now. In fact, I look forward 
to it,” writes a farmer’s wife. 


Imagine, a woman anxious to 
do the family wash! But let 
her tell why: 


“When Fred (my husband) 
brought home a new shiny power 
washer on my birthday, he chased 
away blue Monday. Now it’s fun 
to do the washing. My clothes are 
cleaner, whiter and I find they 
wear longer because I don’t have 
to rub to get out the dirt. 


“But that’s only half the story. 
I got more than a scientific ma- 
chine---far more than a tub, a 
motor and wringer. 
I got freedom! Out 
of that washer also 
comes extra hours 














for recreation, sewing, visiting; 
relief from back-breaking toil 
at the scrub board; even a 
better disposition. 


“Now, I have time to do 
things and go places. I don’t 
have to spend half the week 
resting up from wash day. 
My washer saves my time 
and strength. Fred says I’m 
a different woman. I wish all 


ONLY RELIABLE WASHING MACHINES 


ARE ADVERTISED IN THIS 









farm women had a machine like 
mine.” 


What about it men? Is your 
wife’s time worth anything---can 
you match her health and happi- 
ness for the comparatively few 
dollars it takes to get a power 
washer? Think of the machines 
you have that lessen your own 
work. Give your wife a break. 
Invest in a new power washer. 
She may say you can’t afford it 
but after she has used the ma- 
chine for a week’s wash, she’ll 
wonder why you didn’t get one 
before. 


But be sure to get a good wash- 
er---one you can de- 
pend on. That is 
theonly kind adver- 
tised in this paper. 
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selection of used Buicks and other makes 


is FHiny As 


The Man You Buy From 





IMPORTANT AS THE 


USED.CAR YOU BUY 


Many motorists, seeking high quality 
as well as low price, prefer to buy fine, 


powerful used cars. 


The main point to remember is to 
buy your car from a reliable mer- 


chant—the _ local Buick-Marquette Dealer. 


There are tremendous values in used cars— 
greater values today than there have been in 
years— and your Buick-Marquette Dealer will 


gladly assist you in making your selection. 


Go to him for your used car, just as you'd con- 
sult any leading professional man in your 


community, knowing that his good name is 


a definite assurance of satisfaction. 





You'll find that he has an unusually wide 





McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. Conporesten Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 





as a result of the remarkable demand 


for new Buicks and Marquettes. 


You'll find that the Buick-Marquette 
Dealer conditions his cars carefully— 
prices them fairly—and offers them 
on the most reasonable terms. 


You’ll find that he is an expert in transporta- 
tion, giving maximum value, whether you wish 


to pay $200 or $2000. 


The man you buy from is fully as important 
as the used car you buy. Real satisfaction awaits 
you at your Buick-Marquette Dealer’s. See 
him—today! 
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BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Factories P#vision of General Motors Builders of 
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DIFFERENT STRAINS OF WHEAT 
UNDER IDENTICAL CONDITIONS 


The illustration to the left shows one of the hardier strains of wheat, as devel- 
oped by State Agricultural Experiment Stations and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
The illustration to the right shows an average strain growing under identical 
conditions. Note the difference. 
Write us for instructive information as published by the Department of Agri- 
culture on growing proved strains of Spring and Winter wheat. Address: 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO, 
Los Angeles, California, or Hamilton, Canada. 


Copyright, 1930—-The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


crap a ces 


UST as the U. S. Department of Agriculture has developed the 

strains in crops that give you the greatest yield per acre, so 
has Firestone developed Gum-Dipped Tires that give you the 
greatest tire mileage and endurance known. 


For example, Firestone pioneered the Balloon Tire, which today 
contributes so much to motoring comfort and economy .. . 
Firestone originated and patented the exclusive Firestone pro- 
cess of dipping cords in rubber gum, which saturates every fibre 
of the cord, minimizing heat and friction and doubling the flexing 
life of the cords . . . Firestone was the first to put a non-skid tread 
on tires and today gives you the toughest, longest-lasting, safety 
tread made. Through constantly pioneering new and better 
methods of tire building, Firestone has added thousands of extra 
miles to tires without extra cost to the user. 


Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires have broken all world records for 
results in safety, economy, endurance and mileage. 


Demand this extra mileage in the tires for your car and truck. See 
the Firestone Tire Dealer in your community. He will save you 
money and serve you better. 










Listen to 
“The Voice of Firestone” 
every Monday night 
broadcast through fifty 
stations NBC Network. 























May 31, 1930 
On Good f. 


ealth 
FM. Recisrtir, M.D 
Change of Life 


life” 


is 


joes “change of in woman or 
menopause, as it known by the 
medical fraternity, is just a part of the 
cycle of female life. The menstrual func- 

tion begins normally 





at 12 to 15 years 

of age, stops nor- 

mally at 40 to 45 
, years of age, and 

should give no trou- 

ble. It is just as 
/ natural as cutting 
teeth. 

1949 
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DR. REGISTER I deplore the stress 
that has always been 
laid on change of life. Though it has 
been looked upon as the prime cause of 
every ache or pain that happens to come 
along about this time of life, it is really 
nothing to worry about or look forward 
to with dread. 


Change of life has been blamed for 
most everything that human flesh is heir 
t from ingrowing nails to falling stom- 
ach. This red rag of 
vaved so often in the face of women that 

the time they are 40, a great majority 
highly nervous state, 
expecting to happen. And 
something does often happen—on account 

this nervous condition—but not on ac- 


danger has been 


them are in a 


something 


unt of change of life. 

I blame some of ofir doctors for this 
state of mind of many women. They go 
to a doctor about some trivial condition 
The doctor asks, “How old are you?” 


e patient will say 39 or 40. Immedi- 
ately, he will say without further exam- 

‘This trouble is to be expe cted 
this time of life: you all 


He tells his patient 


will be 





after awhile.” 


this without ever knowing what the real 
trouble is, and then, no matter what hap 
ns, she is sure it is change of life 
king on her 
She mav go for years without th 
ge of life coming on, but she knows 
now, after talking with her doctor and 
nsulting all the older women in the 


ghborhood, that change of life is a 
period greatly to be feared. 


g © & 


Remember that our best doctors do 
not handle their cases in the above man- 
ner, but make a real diagnosis of their 
nt, and refrain from such 


vague terms as bilious, catarrh, or change 


patie using 
life. 
But this kind of practice has been in 
gue and has handed down from 
person to person for so long a time that 
t doctor who consulted about 
ange of life would tell his patient that 
it is not a disease, but a natural and nor- 
mal process more or less, confined to the 
men of the human race, a large num- 


been 


every is 


would not believe him, but would 
ntinue to worry—and would still ex- 
nect some dire calamity to happen to 
them soon. 
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Dear reader, please do not worry about 
nge of life. Life is always changing 
and we cannot do anything about it ex- 
cept to remain quiet and placid. 





male of the human family has 
change of life too, but not in such a 
spectacular manner as the female. He 


has never been told about it, and none of 
his aches and pains have ever been laid 
to this change, so he has never worried 


about it and it has never made him nerv- 
ous. 

My women readers should understand 
that if they have aches, pains, or disease 


of any kind, change of life is not the 
Cause. So just go on and forget it, so 


far as its being something that will hurt 
you is concerned. 


Vitamin G Prevents Pellagra 


HE discovery of vitamin G and the 
establishment of the fact that 
presence in food prevents pellagra should 
to the production of 
Vitamin G occurs in 


its 
be an _ incentive 
home-grown food. 
a great many foods that are also rich in 
vitamin D, which prevents beriberi, says 


the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. z 


Among the home-grown food products 
that contain vitamin B and usually its 
associate, vitamin G, are asparagus, beans 
(fresh and dried), brains, cabbage, car- 
rots, cauliflower, celery, cowpeas, egg 
yolk, fish roe, kidney, lentils, whole- 
grained products, lettuce, liver, milk, nuts, 
okra, onions, parsley, parsnips, peas, po- 
tatoes, rutabagas, spinach and_ other 
greens, and tomatoes. Grapefruit, lemons, 
and oranges also contain this vitamin. 


With great a variety of 
grown products to choose from the diet 
varied throughout the 
to spend much for 


so home- 
may be pleasingly 
year without 
vitamin-carrying products that we are un- 


having 


able to produce economically at home. A 


diet made up of milk, eggs, fruits, and 
fresh vegetables will prevent more pel- 
lagra than carloads of medicine can cure. 


DovouTi 
Landay fehool fesson? 


The Parable of the Talents 





(Lesson for June 1, 1930: Matthew 25:14-46.) 
I 
When was this parable spoken? 
[he parable of the talents was spoken on 
the Mount of Olives on Tuesday, April 4, 
30 A. D. 


II 
What was the status of master and servants 
in ancient days? 
time of Christ, 
intelligence, 


inthe 
frequently were of ability, 
and power, who had become prisoners of war. 
servants and 
the 


or slaves, 


Servants, 
men 

trusted 
members of 


Ill 


value of a talent? 


slaves became 
were treated as 


These 


often family. 


What was the 


The silver talent, undoubtedly intended in 
this parable, was probably worth about $2,000. 
Its modern value would have been ten times 
that amount, or about $20,000. 

IV 


Why did the third servant bury his talent 
instead of taking it to a bank? 


There were no banks as we 


(573A) 13, 
day. The rich man had his treasure vaults 
where he kept his wealth. The man without 
this resource was obliged to hide or bury 
his money. 


Vv 


What is meant by “reaping what thou didst 
not sow?” 

Fields in Eastern countries were not fenced 
in. One crop adjoined another; and the un- 
scrupulous farmer could reap a portion of 
the adjoining crop as his own. 

VI 


If there were no banks in those days, what 
is meant by “bankers”? 

“Bankers” money changers, who 
changed money for travelers and took a per- 
centage for their accommodation. Sometimes 
they received money at interest, paying it 
demand. But further than that they 
go. 


were 


back on 

did not 
Vil 

What sort of men are represented by the 


talents ? 


The five-talent man is the one who has 
resourcefulness and ability to take what he 
has and make more of it. The two-talent man 
is the faithful servant, not gifted, but doing 
his best. ‘The one-talent man is the failure, 
without initiative, afraid to trust his own 
judgment. 

VII 
In what gospel only is this parable found? 
In the gospel according to Matthew. 

IX 

What similar parable is there in other 
gospels ? 

he parable of the pounds is related in the 
gospel according to Luke. 











F there is one time above all others when 
] you want hygienic security, a feeling of 
safety and absolute comfort, it is when you 
are selecting sanitary protection. That is 
why you will appreciate Kotex—the scien- 
tifically designed sanitary pad. 

America’s great hospitals (85% of them) 
are now using the very same absorbent of 
which Kotex is made. This is known as 
Cellucotton (not cotton) absorbent wadding. 
It is a cellulose substance which, for sani- 
tarv purposes, performs the same function 
as the softest of cotton, with five times the 
absorbency. 


Soft, lasting protection 
The marvelous absorbency of Cellucotton 
explains why Kotex stays soft longer. This 
protection gives greater safety and security 
because it absorbs away from the surface, 





Hospital preference proves 
the importance of Kotex 
to your health 


85% of America’s leading hospitals choose Kotex 
Absorbent . . . proving its hygienic safety. 


not in just one particular spot. It is well de- 
signed, it won't twist and bulge, it can’ 
Sometimes there is a deceptive soft- 
ness about a pad which soon turns to chafing, 
uncomfortable stiffness after it's worn. That 
isn’t true of Kotex, as you will soon discover 
when you try-it. Do read over some of the 
special features of Kotex listed at the right. 
Then buy a box and try it. It is disposable, 
you know, without trouble. You'll wonder 


pack. 


how you ever got along without it. 
Kotex Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


TRY KOTEX—FREE . .. 3 Kotex pads 
will be mailed to you in a plain wrapper, as 
soon as this coupon is received. Also, avery 
interesting and valuable booklet by Dr. 
G. H. Williamson on Personal Hygiene for 
Women. It answers many questions that are 
in every woman's mind. The sample and the 
booklet are yours, at no cost. 





KOTEX IS SOFT... 


1 Not a deceptive softness, 
that soon packs into chafing 
hardness. But a delicate, last- 
ing softness. 

The Kotex fillers far lighter 
and cooler than cotton, yet 
absorbs 5 times as much. 


Deodorizes, safely, thor- 
oughly, by a special process. 
Disposahle, instantly, com- 
pletely. 

Regular Kotex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 
t or singly in vending cabinets, through 
West Disinfecting Co. 


Ask for the New KOTEX BELT and 
the KOTEX SANITARY APRON 
at your drug store or department 
store. 


KOT EX 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 
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KOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, III. I 
Please send me 3 Kotex pads and a copy of i 
Dr. Williamson's book on Personal Hygiene. : 

PRIMI stistnnessesiteseiidgsvdénesitns code snneunseapientamantaae : 

Address . ' 

I 

CO eccisittestiennnibcetailaeintiniipenseiaien State — 

J 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Beating the Boll Weevil Early 


N ORDER tto determine whether the 
weevil infestation is light or heavy, or 
there are any weevils at all, 
should watch his fields 
closely from the time 
the cotton comes up 
until late in the 
when the 
practically 


whether 
each farmer 


Summer 
crop is 
made and when the 
migration period be- 
gins. 


This year we have 





found some weevils 


E. C. WESTBROOK in various parts of 





southern Georgia, but up to this time 
(May 13) we have not been able to find 
any weevils in the northern half of the 
state. While it appears that the early 
infestation will not be nearly so heavy 
in southern Georgia this year as last, it 
appears that there is a light infestation 
which covers South Georgia generally. 
While the infestation is lighter than last 
year, it is heavy enough in a big per- 
centage of the fields to make pre-square 
application of poison very 
profitable. 

The 1-1-1 Mixture Is Effective, Used 
Early—I{ weevils appear early, that 
is before squares form, they can be almost 
entirely wiped out by mopping the cotton 
twice with a 1-1-1 mixture. This mix- 
ture is composed of one pound of cal- 


sweetened 


Soybeans 


\ HEN a farmer decides to produce 

hay for sale he should know ap- 
proximately what his product will bring 
and who will buy it. Too often a crop 
is produced and then a market for it 
must be found. Wouldn't it be better to 
find the market and then produce the 
crop? 


A crop that can be graded and sold by 
recognized grades is easier marketed. 
When a buyer is accustomed to certain 
standards, he is willing to make pur- 
chases on these standards because he 
knows his customers will be satisfied 
with the commodity he sells them. It is 
because of this fact that alfalfa, timothy, 
clover, and other hays are usually han- 
dled by feed companies. Other kinds of 
hays may be just as good and sell for 
less but there is no market for them 
because they are not known by the trade. 
One of the advantages of soybeans as a 
hay crop is that there are grades for the 
hay so that it can be sold by grades. 
The trade knows in advance what the 
quality of hay is that it is purchasing 
and the farmer has a better chance of 
selling his crop. 

Every farmer who produces soybean 
hay to sell should be familiar with the 
grades and try to produce high grade 
hay. A circular describing these grades 
can be obtained from the Hay, Grain, 
and Seed Division of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. The factors determining the 
grade are per cent leaves, per cent green 
color, amount of foreign material, and 
condition of the hay. In addition, the 
size of the stems may place the hay in 
special grades. 

The essentials for success with soy- 
beans are given in the following para- 
graphs :— 

1. Thoroughly prepare the soil. The 
soil should be turned to get: rid of all 
the trash, stalks, and weeds, as these will 
be foreign material in the hay and thus 
lower the grade unless they are removed. 
Also the land should be well broken for 
the beans to grow well as they do not 
thrive in hard soil. The land should be 


disked after it is broken and again just 


Fertilizer and Sweetened Poison 


Will Keep Him on the Run 


By E. C.. WESTBROOK 


Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


arsenate, one gallon of molasses, 


If a quick kill 


cium 
and one gallon of water. 
is desired, use two pounds of calcium ar- 
senate instead of one. First mix the cal- 
cium arsenate with the water and then 
stir in the molasses. The mixture should 
be used within 48 hours after it is made, 
otherwise it is apt to burn the cotton 
leaves. Also it should be stirred con- 
stantly while it is being used in order 
to keep it well mixed. 

The 1-1-1 mixture is cheap and easy 
to apply. Blackstrap molasses can be 
obtained for about 20 cents per gallon 
and one to two gallons is sufficient to 
mop one acre. It can be applied with a 
homemade mop by women and children, 
and does not require expensive equip- 
ment. The syrup mixture should be used 
before or at the beginning of squaring. 

Dust Method Better Later.—When 
weevils are present after cotton has 
reached some size and is squaring freely, 


the dust method is more effective and is 
the one recommended. If a good job of 
early poisoning is done, a profitable crop 
can be made without the use of additional 
poison, although in some cases midsum- 
mer poisoning is desirable and profitable. 


Available information indicates that 
the cotton farmer in the Southeast will not 
use as much fertilizer per acre under cot- 
ton this year as he used last year. A smaller 
quantity of fertilizer means smaller 
yields and profits and higher cost of pro- 
duction per pound of lint. To produce 
a bale of cotton, 27 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, 75% pounds of nitrogen, and 5914 
pounds of potash are required. The cot- 
ton plant will return a profit in propor- 
tion to the food it gets. Last year Geor- 
gia farmers who produced a bale per acre 
had a production cost of 9 cents per 
pound of lint. Those who had a yield of 
one half bale had a cost of 15 cents per 
pound of lint, and those who produced 


only 150 pounds had a cost of 22% cents 
per pound of lint. 

Make Up Nitrogen Deficiency by 
Side-dressing.— Most of our soils are 
more deficient in nitrogen than in potas! 
and phosphoric acid. Therefore, the cot- 
ton farmer can make up to a consider- 
able extent for the smaller quantity of 
mixed fertilizer used by side-dressing the 
crop with 100 to 150 pounds of some quick 
acting nitrogen such as nitrate of soda 
At the Coastal Plain Experiment Station 
at Tifton, Ga., a side-dressing of 10) 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre gavé 
an average increase of 205 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre over a five-year period. 
The South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion obtained an increase of 340 pounds 
of seed cotton when they side-dressed 
with 200 pounds nitrate of soda per acre. 

Side-dressings of quick acting nitrogen 
after the cotton is chopped and by the 
time the cotton is beginning to square, 
stimulate quick growth and rapid and 
early fruiting. This helps greatly in 
maturing a big cotton crop ahead of the 
boll weevil. Farmers who have followed 
this practice have made profitable yields 
of cotton from year to year regardless 
of weather and weevils. 

A combination of side-dressing and 
early pre-square poisoning is one of the 
best combinations against the boll weevil 
that has yet been found. 


xcellent Crop for Market Hay 


Here Are Essentials for Success in 
Growing and Curing the Crop 


By D. G. STURKIE 


Assistant Agronomist, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


before planting, to get rid of weeds 


which have come up. 

2. Plant in rows. Soybeans do not 
do well if sowed broadcast, and in addi- 
tion usually weeds are bad and will low- 
er the grade of hay. The rows should 
be as close together as can be conven- 
iently cultivated, usually about 2% to 3 
feet apart. 

3. Fertilize properly. Results at 
the Alabama Experiment Station show 
an increase of nearly 1% tons of hay 
per acre from the use of 1,200 pounds 
of basic slag. Superphosphate at the rate 
of 400 pounds per acre or basic slag at the 
rate of 600 pounds should be added at 
planting time. Proper use of fertilizer will 
not only produce more hay but will also 
produce a better quality since the soy- 
beans will be more able to compete with 
weeds which lower the quality. 

4. Inoculate the seed. If the land 
has not grown soybeans before, the seed 
should be inoculated. Many 
already inoculated but the expense is so 
small that it is unwise not to inoculate 
and to take the chance of failing with 
the crop. A few cents invested in inocu- 
lation is a good investment. 


soils are 


5. Use plenty of seed. Soybeans 
are usually expensive and many farmers 
use too few seed per acre. This lowers 
the cost of growing but decreases the 
yield and thus increases the cost per ton 
of hay. Thin seeding tends to make a 
coarse hay and lowers the quality. Also 
it encourages weed growth and this low- 
ers the grade. Not less than two pecks 
of seed per acre should be planted. 

6. Plant early. Soybeans are not a 
good crop to plant after oats because of 
the lateness of planting. Experiments 
at the Alabama Experiment Station show 
that soybeans should be planted by May 
15. If planted later than this there is 


a marked reduction in yield. Soybeans 
planted before that date average over a 
ton of hay per acre, while those planted 
after that do not average ™% ton. 

7. Cultivate frequently. Cultiva- 
tion increases the yield and keeps out 
weeds, thus making a much better grade 
of hay. 

8. Use proper varieties. The Otoo- 
tan and Laredo are the two best varie- 
ties for hay production. They yield well, 
have tine stems, and are leafy; there- 
fore they make a high grade hay when 
cured properly. The Mammoth Yellow 
yields well but is coarse and woody and 
produces a hay of lower grade usually. 
It is very difficult to produce hay from 
Mammoth Yellow soybeans that is not 
coarse. 

9. Cut in the right stage. To pro- 
duce a high grade hay, soybeans should 
be cut before the leaves begin to turn 
brown and fall off. The best time to cut 
is when the first pods are well formed. 
The pods will not be ripe and many 
blooms will be present at this stage. No 
matter how carefully hay is handled and 
how free it is of weeds, a high grade 
hay cannot be produced unless it is cut 
early. 

10. Cure and handle properly. Aiter 
cutting the hay should be handled care- 
fully to prevent the leaves from shed- 
ding and from bleaching. Exposure to 
the sun causes bleaching. To remedy 
this the amount of surface exposed has 
to be lowered. This is accomplished 
usually by raking into windrows as soon 
as the hay is wilted. Often the hay is 
cocked to further reduce the surface and 
prevent bleaching. 

It should be carefully baled when it is 
cured. Poorly baled hay is difficult to 
handle and the broken bales are a loss to 
the jobber. He has to pass this loss on 
to the producer in the form of a re- 


duced price. The farmer who always 
sells good hay in a good condition will 
find a ready market. 








| PLANT FOOD IN DIFFERENT | 


COVER CROPS | 


“TNROM my winter cover crops I cut 
on May 8, on average portions of the 

field, from a space 20 by 20 feet, the fol- 

lowing quantities of green material :— 





1, Rye and vetch, 166 pounds. 

2. Austrian winter peas, 128 pounds. 

3. Vetch alone, 122 pounds. 

4. Austrian winter peas and vetch, 155 pounds, 


“What would be the loss of plant food 
by cutting this material for hay?” 

Assuming that the spaces selected for 
weighing this green material represent 
an average, the crops and the quantities 
of plant food per acre removed would be 
approximately as follows :— 

Vetch.—13,286 pounds per acre of green ma- 
terial :— 

89 pounds nitrogen, 

18 pounds phosphoric acid, 

67 pounds potash. 

Peas.—13,939 pounds per acre of green ma- 
terial :— 

80 pounds nitrogen, 

15 pounds phosphoric acid, 

38 pounds potash. 


Vetch and Peas.—16,879 pounds per acre of 
green material:— 


101 pounds nitrogen, 
22 pounds phosphoric acid, 
67 pounds potash. 


The rye and vetch would amount to 
18,077 pounds green material per acre, 
but since we do not know the proportion 
of rye to vetch we cannot estimate the 
plant foods in this mixture. In arriving 
at the above figures we have assumed that 
Austrian winter peas have about the same 
composition as the Canadian field pea. 

The figures given represent the quantity 


of plant food that would be taken from, 


the ground by cutting this material and 
feeding it for hay, but of course, a goodly 
portion of the plant food could be re- 
turned to the soil if the manure from 
the animals was properly cared for and 
put back on the soil. 
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iullness of the calf. 
er sheer fabrics reach the ankle or even touch the floor. 
an established fact, giving a delightful effect of length and slenderness to the youthful 
figure. 
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Skirt lengths vary. 


Sashes, dainty collars, and frilly trimmings 
To be smart one must also be 
We can 
sleeves, with short puffs, with a cape that 


mode, 


Sleeves show a wide variation. 


wrist. 


One may choose almost any color she prefers for summer wear. 


Fashions for June 














Those for morning, street, and sports wear come to the mid- 
Afternoon and informal party) frocks reach to below the 
Formal evening gowns and the picture dresses of organdy and 


The normal waist line is 


emphasize the romantic tendencies of 


feminine this season, 


_in style with no sleeves, with tiny 


forms sleeves, and with long ones to 


Blues of all shades 


are extremely popular, pale greens are liked, and so are certain tones of lilac and orchid. 


1s 


lets 


A pale blue frock trimmed with narrow 
a favorite type of costume. 


and black necklaces. 


In spite of the elaboration of the dresses, coats remain simple. 
is usually straight and plain. 
or even a short bolero. 
fabric for short wraps to wear with 


coral and emerald are used for these. 


685—A cape collar that forms tiny sleeves 


is a charming detail of this new 
model. A pleated section is attached 
to the skirt in a graceful line and 
gives fullness while retaining the fit- 
ted hip section. The belt is at the 
normal waist line, and the neck has 
a distinctive trimming made of folds 
of the material. A soft crepe in pale 
blue was used for this costume which 
is designed for sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
of 35-inch material. 


543—A double belt compromises with the 


higher waist line and makes this 
dress especially becoming to the ma- 
ture figure. The dainty vestee and 
scalloped finish are also noteworthy. 
One of the fine chiffon voiles might 
be used for this, or a soft silk mate- 
rial. It is designed for sizes 16, 18, 
20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 
48 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 33 yards of 40-inch material 
with 1 yard of 40-inch contrasting and 
3% yards of ribbon. 


583—The sports type frock retains its pop- 






ularity for informal summer occa- 
sions, and who can wonder when 
such a delightful example as this is 
offered. The dotted material that is 
used for collar, jabot, and cuffs lends 
an enchanting accent to the plain 
color of the dress. The belt is of 
matching leather. Pleats give plenty 
of fullness for active sports. This is 


bands of black, worn with black jewelry, 
Coral colored dresses are combined with black brace- 


The separate coat 


The coat for a suit may be hem, finger tip, hip length, 
Many suits consist of a cape and dress. 
summer party 


Velveteen is a favorite 


dresses. Jewel colors such as 


designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years, %, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 4 yards of 39-inch 
material with 4 yard of 39-inch con- 
trasting and 3% yards of binding. 


140—The suspender dress is always liked 


for the small girl. This might be 
made of checked gingham for the 
skirt and a plain color for the blouse. 
A jaunty tie will delight the small 
wearer, while mother will be par- 
ticularly pleased with this model be- 
cause it offers a_ splendid way of 
using two short lengths of goods. 
It is designed for sizes 2, 4, and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 1% yards of 
35-inch plaid material with 14 yards 
of plain material and 1 yard of 4-inch 
ribbon. 


601—A suit just like mother’s will be found 


both becoming and useful for the 
very young miss. The graceful col- 
lar arrangement is easily managed by 
the home seamstress. Shantung, pi- 
que, or cotton ratine might be used 
for the skirt and coat, with a dainty 
voile or dotted Swiss for the blouse. 
This is just the thing to wear on a 
vacation trip as several blouses may 
be taken to use with the same suit. 
It is designed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 
and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2% 
yards of 39-inch material for jacket 
and skirt with % yard of 39-inch 
material for waist and 6 yards of 
binding. 






































Here’s more “‘heat-control”’ .. . 
more underwear comfort than you 
ever thought possible—even on 
hot, sticky days. Hanes fabrics are 
of fine quality and are carefully cut 
to full measurements to permit the 
air to get to your skin and keep it 
cool and dry. Seams are smooth, 
never irritating. Styles, as smart or 
as conservative as you please. 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 











HANES BRINGS YOU 


BREEZIER 
SUMMERS 


EVEN THE PRICE TAGS 
ON THIS COOL UNDERWEAR 
| ARE COMFORTING 





At left: Hanes Shirts and Shorts, s0c, 75¢, $1 the garment. All white or in 
bandsome color effects and luxurious fabrics. At right: Samsonbak Union Suit shoulder-button style—made 
with patented belt for just $1. Others from 75¢ to $2. 








Elastic-knit Lightweight 

Union Suits for mild cli- 

mates, $1 to $1.50. Long 

or short sleeves, three-quarter 
or ankle length. 


Knit Athletic Union Suit— 


of fine combed yarn, $1. 


Be as hard to please and as tight- 
wad as you please; be as oversized 
as you dare—your garments as made 
by Hanes are tailored and waiting 
at your store. Price tags also figured 
out to hold down your temperature. 
If your regular store hasn't the com- 
plete line for your boy as well as 
yourself, write to P. H. Hanes Knit- 
ting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HANES UNDERWEAR 


FOR EVERY SEASON 
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LITTLE PINES WILL SAVE IT 





Reforesting the Gullies 


Will Save Soil and Pay a Profit Besides 


By C. A. WHITTLE 


ULLIED land produces nothing of 
Under the eroding power of 
soil and gravel of the 


value. 
rainfall, the raw 
gullies are transported to lower levels, 
there to reduce the productive power of 
fertile soils, often to clog stream beds and 
convert bottom lands into swamps or 
cause the freshets to sweep away their 
topsoil. 

The amount of gullied lands is increas- 
ing in the South as a result of the in- 
crease in the acreage of abandoned farm 
Therefore the loss of fertility from 
It is bad enough that 
fields is 


land. 
this cause grows. 
the fertility of the abandoned 
lost, but when their gullies pour destruc- 
tion upon the cultivated lands the damage 
lassumes the proportions of a_ tragedy. 


Reforestation as a Remedy.—\WVhat 
is to be done about it? So long as the 
gullied lands are not needed for farm 
crops, the logical thing is to allow them 
to go back to growing trees. Nothing that 
can be done to reclaim the lands or stop 
their devastating erosion will call for as 
little effort and outlay of money as to set 
them to growing trees. Fortunately trees 
will grow on poor soil so that there is no 
need for soil preparation and _ fertiliza- 
tion. They will even grow in raw gul- 
lies. 

Nature is demonstrating on many gul- 
lied fields what can be done. Where there 
are seed trees conveniently they 
scatter their seed on the wind and plant 
the fields as best they can. The pine with 
its winged seed is especially effective in 
reforesting old fields. In many places the 
pines are doing a thorough job of refor- 
esting even to creating thickets that later 
must be thinned. Evervone has observed 
that the pine will grow in the gullies and 
on the poorest of land. Nature has thus 
given us a clue as to what to do with gul- 
lied lands—that is, let them grow pines. 


near 


Nature Sometimes Needs Assistance. 
—Pines can not reforest gullied lands, 
however, where there are no pine seed 
trees. Man must assist nature in refor- 
estation in many places. The species of 
pine or hardwood that nature sometimes 
provides for reforestation may not be the 
kind that will pay best. To get desired 
results man must lend a hand. 


Most of the field erosion in the South 
is on the slope and hill regions bordering 
the mountain ranges and in the Piedmont 
plateau. In these regions the shortleaf and 
loblolly pines grow naturally. Farther 
South in regions known as the coastal 
plains are some rolling hills where erosion 


is severe. There the longleaf and slash 
pines will grow. 

Pines are not the only gully-stopping 
trees but no others are as good, not only 
for adaptability to eroded lands, but for 
quickness of growth and for commercial 
possibilities. Therefore, let pines take the 
gullies. 

Trees. — In 
found 


Transplanting Young 
most places young pines may be 
growing in 
These may be transplanted to the gullied 
fields. In doing so it is better to transplant 
early spring. 


abundance near seed trees. 


year-old seedlings in the 
Larger trees will not survive transplanting 
so successfully and, of course, they entail 
In removing 

is essential 
that their root kept intact. 
When a number of plants are transferred 
from forest to field they should be placed 
in a bucket of water and put directly 
from the bucket into the ground. 


a great deal more expense. 
forest it 


systems be 


seedlings from the 


Better results may be obtained at prob- 
ably less if the planting stock is 
grown in seedbeds from planted seed. 


cost 


To obtain quick coverage and restrain 
erosion as possible the pines 
should be set four or five feet apart, these 
to be thinned as the trees get older. 


soon as 


When the pines have formed a mulch 
of straw over the planted area, which will 
occur if forest fires are kept out, a reser- 
voir for rainfall will have been created. 
The water will then be soaked up and 
turned downward for the use of the trees 
and for feeding springs and streams with 
a constant and even supply of water. Then 
the danger of erosion is over. 

Reforesting Pays.—Reforesting old 
gullied fields is not only important as a 
preventive of fertility losses, but it pays 
within itself. In other words, growing 
trees pays even on poor gullied land. Gul- 
lies grow nothing and therefore pay noth- 
ing to their owner. Set to growing pines 
they yield annually an increment of 
growth that will average 400 or 500 board 
feet of lumber. Is that not a great deal 
more than nothing, not to mention the 
losses prevented when erosion is ended ? 

At present, this country is consuming 
timber four times as fast as it is growing 
it. Perhaps the worthless, gullied fields 
through reforestation may vet become a 


bonanza. With all the new uses,to which 


the cellulose of trees is being put it looks 
like a good bet that reforested gullies 
and abandoned farm lands will pay well. 


ae en 


HE Walker County, (Alabama) 4-H 
club rally was held in Jasper on 
May 17 with an attendance of around 400 
members. W. C. Lassetter, editor of 
The Progressive Farmer, was among the 


speakers. 


The state short course for Alabama 
4-H girls was held at Auburn the week 
of May 27. The Houston County 
who attended were Elizabeth Peterman, 
Beulah Bass, Jessie Carroll, and Ophelia 
Brinks, the Dothan Eagle. Eliza- 
beth won the trip as healthiest 4-H girl 
in the county, Beulah was second in health, 
Jessie was judged best all-round club 
work, and Ophelia was second all-round 


girls 


Says 


club girl. 


Frank W. Fitch, extension dairyman 
of Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
assisted County Agent J. W. Howard of 
Greene County in the purchase of Sybil 
4th’s Pilot, a splendidly bred Jersey sire. 
He was bought by several Greene County 
farmers and is one of the best bred Jer- 
being a double 
$65,000 bull, 


Georgia, 
famous 


sey sires in 
grandson of the 
Sybil’s Gamboge. 


We extend hearty congratulations 
to Alabama Polytechnic Institute gradu- 
ates, and particularly to graduates of the 
College of Agriculture and the School of 
Home Economics. Those receiving the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Agri- 


culture included the following :— 


John Russell Carreker, Jr. ........ Cook Springs 
Frank Howard Orr. Jr. .......0.. Birmingham 
William Clayton Welden ............ Wetumpka 
Graduates receiving the degree of B. 
S. in Agricultural Education were: 
Otis Steele Adams ........... wee Scottsho 
Joel David Alldredge Blountsvill 
Paschal Henry Alsabrook ............Brantley 


Arley Franklin Baas 
David Newton Bottoms 

Clarence Albert Brogden 
Terrell Cantrell 








Fletcher N. Farrington ........ -Walnut 

Fulaus Letcher Fincher .......... .We vee 
Earl Gissendanner ....... oucsesseceed ROUe 
Joseph Pope Givhan ...........ee005- Blalock 
Hermas Granade ; ‘ Brilliant 
Buford Horace Grigsby ...... Rogersville 


Alexander City 
..Camp Hill 
Russellville 


Charles Arthur Harris sie 
Joseph Marion Henderson ..... 
Austin Arthur Hester ...... 


George Gregory Langley ............ Camp Hill 
John Clark McClinton eer ... Leroy 
Louie Gardner McDonald ..... , ..New Hope 
William Parry BEAIONG icccisccscascive Gadsden 
Robert Eugene Martin ............. . Haley ville 
Ernest Newman Merriwether .......... Atmore 
Avery LaFayette Morrison .......... Newell 


... Birmingham 
.Alexander City 
ee Boaz 
... Kennedy 


Lucien Kirby Paul ........ 
Herman Adolphus Price 
Pullen 
Victor Savage, Jr 


Otis Byron 


3ertice Quinn Scruggs . 
Hector Carl Sexton as pean ackbehes Hamilton 
Hugh Daniel Sexton .... pevpansn Hamilton 


ery ree ..Graham 
Richard Alton Stephens Attalla 
Wiktiam Bracks Story ones cccicccecsecs Opelika 
Carmon Edward Teague ............ Danville 


Howard Columbus Tidwell Double Springs 
Dewey Mason Turney ................ Hartselle 
Jewell Ernest Washington . . Wedowee 
Bascom Elbert Winn ................Scottsboro 


In the School of Home Economics and 
Education four received the 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
Education. They were :— 

Bessie Belle McKee .... Notasulga 
Claribel Parsons : P ...McCalla 
Alice Whitcher Sandlin (with honor) 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Wile Bethiae THOM: 6cisccicsisresvese Hanceville 


degree ot 


The degree of Bachelor of Science in 


Home Economics was awarded to the 
following :— 

Audrey Eugenia Fuller .............. Bessemer 
Hazel Wallace Hewitt ....St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Alice Mignon Mallette .............06. vee HOF 
ee eer errr rt Roanoke 


Dr. I. W. Hill, former state superin- 
tendent of education of Alabama and 
now leader in 4-H club work in the 
Southern States, spent two days in Au- 


burn last week in conference with Presi- 


Cullman. 


The Progressive Farmer 


Have You Heard the News? 


Here It Is From Georgia and Alabama 


Pe 


boys’ clu! 


Professor 


Knapp, 
Sims, 


dent Bradford 
Duncan, T. A. 
leader, and other extension officials. 


State 


Colbert County girls who attended 
the short course at Auburn included Mar- 
tha Lou Tharp and Annie Maude Wheeler, 
says the Sheffield Standard. 


The Georgia state camp for women 
will be held at Camp Wilkins June 16-21. 
The cost for the week is $7 per person 


A city ordinance in Opelika, Ala., re- 
quires that all dogs be inoculated against 
rabies. 

J. L. Dials, a Pierce County, Ga., 
farmer brought into the office of the 
Blackshear Times a bundle of oats which 


measured six feet nine inches from roo 
to tip. 


Thirty Chambers County, Alabama, 
farmers have organized a bull 
ciation with four units. Jersey sires from 
Register of Merit dams have been pur- 
chased by the Bank of Lafayette and the 
Central of Georgia Railroad and placed 
in four communities—Lafayette, Abanda, 
Rock Springs, and County 
Agent H. C. Heath and Extension Dairy- 
man F. W. Burns assisted in the organi 
zation of the association and the selec- 
tion of the sires. 


asso- 


Sere ver. 





Revised estimates by the Crop Re- 
porting Board of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture on the cotton 





A GEORGIA PEACH 
she was queen of the recent Apple 


And yet 
3lossom Festival at Cornelia, Ga.! 


crop of 1929 give the figures for Geor- 


gia, Florida, and Alabama as follows :— 





3,690,000 174 
eiewen 94,000 145 
. 3,818,000 3,753,000 171 


Alabama 
Florida 





Georgia 


Final plans have been completed by 
the Tom Huston Corporation for the 
construction at Montezuma of a $100,000 
plant for the purpose of preserving 
peaches, figs, and other fruits by a freez- 
ing process. The building will be 60 by 
100 feet, of brick and steel construction. 
It is expected to be ready for operatiow 
by July 1. 


The camp for 4-H girls in the Au- 
eusta, Ga., district will be held June 20 
to July 5. Girls who expect to go should 
get in touch with their home demonstra- 
tion agents in order to get a list of things 
they will need to take to camp. 


Twenty-five Bibb County, Alabama, 
farmers are starting this spring to go into 
the production of eggs on a commercial 
scale, says County Agent T. P. Lee. The 
poultry will be fed according to recom- 
mendations of the poultry department of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
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By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
| Head, Division of Agricultural Economics and Mar- 
| keting, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


LITTLE FARM EXPERIENCES | 





Which Is Cause and Which Effect? 
A FRIEND of mine, who has lived in 
a city all of his life, stopped by to 
talk things over. 
“Like Solomon, there are several 
things I do not un- 
derstand,” he said 
as he squinted his 
eyes mischievously. 
“T have been reading 
a lot about farm re- 
lief lately. I had 
about come to the 
conclusion that the 
farmers were cer- 
tainly in a bad way. 
Then for the last 
three weeks I have been traveling around 
over Georgia. What do you think? I 
find farmers and business men complain- 
ing about the tightness of money and 
the unprofitableness of farming; and at 
the same time these same people tell me 
that there are more people who want to 
farm this year than for several years 
past. How do you explain it? Farming 
is unprofitable. Yet, people all over the 
state are searching for farms. People 
who have been living in towns and cities, 
as well as people who have been living 
on farms. Answer me that,” said my 
friend with the attitude of a man who 
had stumped the world and was glad of it. 





J. W. FIROR 


“Let us first see whether you are right,” 
I said. “I was down at Macon, Ga., in 
February and the county agent told me 
that hardly a day passed without some 
man now living in town coming by his 
office to inquire about the possibility of 
getting a farm to work this year. Over 
at Columbus, the county agent told me 
that he believed one could get 500 appli- 
cants for cropping farms from that sec- 
tion. The statistician of Alabama 
that for every 100 jobs open on Alabama 
farms there are 116 farm laborers ready 
to take the work. Professor G. F. War- 
ren of Cornell University says, ‘The un- 
employment in cities has resulted in an 
increase in the number of persons living 
on farms in New York state.’ 


says 


“It is undoubtedly true that two im- 
portant things have been happening dur- 
ing the last several months and will like- 
ly continue throughout this spring and 
maybe longer. First, the movement of 
tural people from farms to cities, which 
has been so marked since the War has 
been slowed up greatly. Second, there is 
a hurried effort on the part of many who 
went to the cities since the war and who 
are now out of employment to get back to 
the farms. 

“Is this due to a better economic situ- 
ation in agriculture? No, it is not. It is 
due to the present depression in industry 
and commerce. To state it a little differ- 
ently, this staying on the farms this year 
and this slacking up in going to the cities 
is not due to improvement in agriculture, 
but to the fact that rural people know 


ss 
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(\HANGE Long to Hand by climbing 

down a rung at a time, finding a 
new word for each step that differs from 
its predecessor by one letter only. Do 
not transpose the remaining letters and 
Compare your solution with ours, which 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 


———— 





he ‘Trend of the Markets 








/ 





HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except 
peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Pre-war 


Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb...$0.05% $0.05 $0.0634 ee 
Potatoes, Northern round white, cwt.. 2.80 2.95 75 1.51 
E1OG8, GOUPMBE, COB. oo ccsscsccesaccs 10.00 9.95 10.70 7.91 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 10.3 11.23 12.99 7.22 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. ......++: . 19% 22% * 2014 * 2114 
oS  ). eae eae 26 324 14% 
DT, BOE, TES cnscaccnsss aeanee: ee ae 42 25% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 1.10 1.06% 1.21 1.16 
Carn, No, 5 GMGOE, BUR iiccccaseenss $.77 T.7914 87% 6534 
te: Be 2 Oe ON csc iscaseeecss 43Y 42% 46 46 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ......+..+++19.50 18.50 21.50 17.80 

New York:— 

Cotton, middling, spot, tb. ..... ee 1585 1990 1346 
Potatoes, Fla. Sp. Rose, No. 1, bbl.. 7.63 2 io geaeen 
4 ww . eeeeee 


Apples, Rome B’ty, good-fancy, bkt.. 7.25 


* Fresh firsts. tNo. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION FIGURES 


Consumption of cotton by mills during April was slightly larger than in that month 
in 1928 but otherwise both consumption and exports were the smallest at this season in 


several years. 


totaled 10,977,000 bales compared with 


Consumption and exports combined for the nine months ending April 30 
12,500,000 bales 


in corresponding period a year 


previous, 11,461,000 bales two years previous, and 14,804,000 bales three years previous. 
The following figures show for the years indicated the number of spindles in active 
operation during, April, consumption and exports of cotton during April of each year, 


and also for nine months ending Apri 


Spindles in operation (in millions) 


Consumption by domestic mills for April .. 
Consumption by domestic mills for 9 months ending 

ADT DD oc ccccccccccccccsccvccsecceccesscccs 
Exports for April ...cscsccccscccscecrcsccveces 
Exports for 9 months ending April 30 ....... 


1 30:— 


1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
29.8 30.9 31.0 32.9 32.9 
(In thousands of bales) 
632 525 618 


eeeseses 533 578 
Coeecese 4,856 5,306 5,306 5,330 4.959 
oseeeeee 350 448 467 825 506 
eteccees 6,121 7,194 6,155 9,474 6,945 








how to live more cheaply in the country 
than they can possibly live in cities.” 

My friend said, “Well, I don't know 
about that, you economists talk such deep 
stuff,” and left me. 





| THE OLD-FASHIONED MO- 
LASSES COOKING 


\ ‘ i 
YRUP and molasses are Southern 
products: one wonders why we do not 

use them more. Molasses is a_ sweet 

second only to honey in wholesomeness. 

Moreover, it saves the butter in cake and 

cooky making because chicken fat com- 

bines with it beautifully. 

Sugar as such or a syrup, molasses, 
or honey, is our quickest source of ener- 
gy. It is especially valuable for children 
or the weak. This must be remembered, 
however, that too much or too concen- 
trated it destroys the desire for milder 
foods and interferes with digestion. To 
take it constantly rather than in con- 
centrated form is best. 





A woman will find reading about syrups 
both interesting and educational. There 
are several free bulletins that are well 
worth a place in the farm family library. 
These are :— 

Sugar and Its Value as Food—Farmer’s Bul- 
letin No. 535. 

Sorghum Syrup Manufacture—Farmer’s Bul- 
letin No. 477. 

Muscadine Grape Syrup—Farmer’s 
No. 758. 

Honey and Its Uses in the Home—Farmer’s 
Bulletin No, 653. 

The Production of Maple Sugar and Syrup— 
Farmer's Bulletin No. 516. 

Sugar Cane Syrup Manufacture—Department 
Bulletin No. 1370. 

Correcting a Dangerous Impression, The Su- 
gar Institute, 129 Front Street, New York, 


Bulletin 


In using syrup and sugar in cooking it 
must be remembered that cane sugar and 
syrups are neutral—that is neither acid 
nor alkali—but that molasses is slightly 
acid and must have soda or some other 
alkali to neutralize it, except of course, 
in candy and even there it must be used 
if one wishes a bubbly result. 

Molasses Layer Cake.—One cup molasses, % 
cup brown sugar, 2 tablespoons melted fat, 
% cup hot strong coffee, 1 egg, 2 cups pastry 
flour, 1 teaspoon soda, % teaspoon salt, 2 tea- 
spoons mixed spices. 

A good mixture of spices is half cinnamon, 
one-fourth nutmeg, and one-fourth cloves, An- 
other good combination is half ginger, one- 
fourth cinnamon, and one-fourth allspice. 

Put all ingredients together, beat well, and 
bake in layer cake pans 20 minutes. Put to- 
gether with Mocha filling. 





Mocha Filling.—Whip stiff 2 cups of cream; 
add 1 cup powdered sugar and 1 tablespoon 
coffee extract. Spread thinly between the lay- 
ers and heap high on top. 

Orange Loaf.—One-half cup fat, 1 cup mo- 
lasses, 1 egg, 14 orange rind grated, % cup 
orange juice, 44 cup water, 2 cups pastry flour, 
% teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda. Combine in 
order named and bake in pan with tube up 
the center 45 minutes. When done brush over 
with melted butter and powdered sugar. 

Old Time Gingerbread.—One and _ one-half 
cups molasses, 14 cup boiling water, % cup 
soft fat, 2 teaspoo s mixed spices, % cup 
pastry flour, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon salt. 
Mix first four ingredients in a warm bowl, 
cool, then add last three sifted together. Bake 
in a large flat pan or divide and cover half 
of it with apples sliced and sprinkled with 
sugar and cinnamon, 

Indian Pudding.—One pint milk, 1% cup flour, 
% cup cornmeal, % cup beef suet chopped, 1 
cup raisins dried, chopped fruit, or coconut, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 cup molasses, 1 tablespoon 
mixed spices, 1 quart cold water. Rub the 
flour into the pint of milk, add other ingre- 
dients in order named. Mix well and bake 
three hours, stirring occasionally. Qur grand- 
mothers served this with cream sweetened 
with a little brown or maple sugar. 

Bran Muffins.—One-half cup white flour, % 
cup whole wheat flour, 2 cups bran, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 3 teaspoons baking powder, 1% cups milk, 
% cup molasses, 1 egg. Mix and sift dry 
ingredients. Add milk, molasses, and egg. 
Bake in hot oven. 


A few sorghum and syrup recipes 
worked out during war time might be 
worth keeping. They will be given next 
week. 


Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1%0, 





by Publishers Syndicate) 





“Mamma may lick me for fightin’, but 
that new kid said his mother was the 
best one in the world an’ I guess he 
knows better now.” . 


“I was four days behind with my pray- 
ers, but I caught up last night when it 
got to thunderin’.” 
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By G. F. HUNNICUTT 











J. J. Carter Is Building Up Poor 
Land With Hairy Vetch 

WAS at Wadley, Ala., on May 12 and 

went out to see my friend J. J. Carter. 
Mr. Carter is one of the few farmers 
who has his heart and his head in the 
business. He is 
studying all the time 
how he can get his 
farm in better shape, 
and how he can 
make farming pay. 
I often hear people 
tell how easily a 
farmer could build 
up poor land by sow- 
ing legume crops on 
it and turning them 
under but unfortunately I find but few on 
the job. 

Three years ago I went to see Mr. Car- 
ter and he showed me about ten acres of 
very poor hilly land and he said, “I am 
going to improve this piece of land until 
I can grow a good crop of corn or cot- 
ton on it.” He had spots with a scat- 
tering stand of hairy vetch on them then. 
For three years he has continued the op- 
eration of sowing it to hairy vetch. On 
the poor galled spots the freezes would 
spew the vetch out of the ground; so last 
fall he went to the trouble of hauling pine 
straw and covering these spots, and thus 
gave the hairy vetch a better chance. 
When I was there, he had not turned this 
vetch under on account of the dry weather 
and it was simply fine all over the ten 
acres and I know it will make three times 
as much corn or cotton as it would three 
years ago. 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


The farmers of the South are divided 
into two great classes—one class has 
given up because conditions have changed 
but the other class is doing the kind of 
work that will make farming pay. 


J. A. Willis of Ashland Is Doing 

Well With His Cheese Factory 

N May 13 I was at Ashland, Ala., 

the county seat of Clay. I was at 
Ashland one year ago and went around to 
see the cheese factory operated by J. A. 
Willis. I have seen so many cheese fac- 
tories fail from lack of support by the 
farmers in South Carolina and Georgia 
that I thought I would find Mr. Willis 
out of business but instead, I found him 
doing better than one year ago. I was 
certainly glad to see this. 

The farmers of Clay County have a 
little more stickability than the majority 
of the Southern farmers. Mr. Willis has 
three trucks on as many milk routes and 
they are bringing in over 2,000 pounds 
of milk each day. He has been able to 
dispose of his cheese very readily. Along 
through the summer months he will have 
to put some on cold storage. This is the 
only cheese factory that I know outside 
of the one in Atlanta, in the Southeast. 

I am glad to say the farmers of Clay 
County are strong on poultry. Ashland 
has two produce houses and they were 
busy buying eggs and chickens and selling 
chicken feed. The farmers at last are 
beginning to realize that they cannot quit 
the da.ry and poultry business every time 
the price declines. I have heard very lit- 
tle complaining on account of the low 
prices. ‘The problem before the farmers 
now is to grow more cow feed and 
chicken feed so as to produce their prod- 
ucts cheaper and to lessen their overhead 
expenses. They can no longer turn to 
cotton and realize a profit from its pro- 
duction and besides they have to hold on 
to the products that will bring in the ’ 
cash every month in the year. The milk 
and poultry products certainly give the 
farmers of Clay County many a dollar 
each month and they are wise in stick- 
ing to the cow and the hen. It had been 
very dry at Ashland but a nice season 
come on the day I was there. 
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Alabama, 


editions 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA 
and Florida It will pay many advertisers to use other 
as per list below. 


EDITION, 


covering Georgia, 


Count as one word each initial, 
including each initial in your name and address. 








es 








State plainly Texas 
what editions you 


Edition— 
Georgia-Alabama .... 
150,000 


Carolinas-V irginia 150,000 





Circulation— | States Covered— 
105,000 Ga., 





115,000 Miss., 


Regular Classified— 
Ala., and ze seaue Te per word 
9c per word 
. 19¢e per word 
w Tenn. Te per word 


La., Ark., 








Display Classified— 
$7.00 per inch 
$8.50 per inch 
$9.50 per inch 
$7.00 per inch 








SEND CASH WITH ORDER — 2 ore na Mn bf ; 80,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
ees fc vse —— ee a rer et a, EUS Bee Oe: 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. inch in tabl , 
noone nroce NN NNN NAMA - ° * sooee o ? nrnnoe, POP LODODD ne PPPOOOOOD RS 

Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion Corn Jersey Black Giants 


Farms For Sale or Rent 
Alabama 


For Sale.—5 or 10 acres on the Gulf Coast High- 
way, adjoining townsite Summerdale, Paldwin County. 
Zest chicken and truck farming in the South. Carl 
A. Swanstrom, Summerdale, Ala 

Splendid farms, large and small, for sale Well 
located for schools and good roads Some have fine 
springs In rapidly growing section of Alabama. 
Healthy climate Write Box 35, Talladega, Ala. 


Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 


Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASB OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the acivertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers 











Flowers 


Two dozen Geranium plants that will afford you the 
luxury of «a beautiful flower bed all summer for only 
$1.25, postpaid Any color or mixed ISuckley Gera- 
ompany, Springfield Tl 








Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000 Tomato 
Plants, $1 Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga 

Cabbage and Collards: $1, 1,000 Tomatoes $1.50 
Potatoes, Pepper, $2; all postpaid W. H. Branan, 


Gordon, Ga 





abbag Tomatoes _ $1 50. 


Cabbage and Collards: $1, 1,000 
Lewiston Plant 


Potatoes, Pepper, $2; all postpaid. 
Farms, Lewiston, Ga 

Porto Rico Potato plants: $1 65 ~ 1,000 Stone To- 
mato plants: 500, 75c: 1,000, $1.25 All postage paid. 


R. Chanelor, Seville Ga, 





TATE CERTIF IED 
IMPROV ED PORTO RICO PLANTS 
Red or pink skin, or Yellow Yams, 
now ready. Any size lots. 
$1.80 per 1,000; oe and up, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Any size lots. 

TOMATO PL ANTS: 300, 60c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50. First class plants. Prompt 
shipment guaranteed. 

TURNER PLANT COMPANY 
Box 153 Alma, Ga. 


Buy c.o.d frostproof plants. ~ AL varieties Cabbage, 
Beet and Collard. 500, 60c: 


1,000, $1 We guarantee 
fine, large plants and _ prompt 


shipment. Reliable 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga, 


Porto Ricans and Early Triumph Potato plants, $ 
per 1.000; 5,000 or more, $125 per 1,000 Inspected 
and = treated. Satisfaction gucranteed, Tomato and 
Cabbage plants, $1.25 per 1,000, Cash with order. 
Altman Plant Co ‘Alma, Ga 

















c ibba, ge, 3 . all leading 





High de Vegetable Plants 
varieties, 75c thousand. Tomatoes, $1.25. Collards, $1. 
Porto Rico Potato, $1.7 Ruby Kir g Pepper. 50¢ 


hundred or $4 thousand Prompt shipment. Expert 








packing Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Certified Porto Rican Potato plants, prepald $2.50; 
express collect $1.50, 1,000; 5,000, Tomato 
plants, prepaid: 500, $1.25; collect: $1, 1,000; Mar- 
globe, Bonny Best Saltimore; roots mossed; prompt 
shipment. _Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 





( ‘abbage; all varieties; millions ready. 
: ‘open fleld grown; packed with damp moss. 
300, The; 500, $1; 1,000 $1.75. Sweet Pepper: 50, 
50e; 100, 75e. Porto Rico Potato slips: 500, $1 
1,000, $3 Rermuda Onions: 500, 75c: 1,000, $1 ; 


prepaid. Weaver Plant Company. Mt Ple ‘asant, t, Texas. 











Potatoes 


Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per 1.000. 
Savell Iiros., Marion, Miss 


Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000 
Full count Hlolland, Lenox, Ga 


~ Certified | Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 
Post pa id. B. E. Tucker, Cullman, Ala. 


F. M. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican and 
Nancy Hl Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000 





Prepaid, $2. 











Pure rto Rican Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000, f.o.b.; 
post paid, ¥ Jno. B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga 
Porto Rico Potato slips: $1.50, 1,000; Boone: $2, 
Y Nursery, Gainesville, Ga 


1,000 Evergreen 
Nancy Hall Potato plants, the best, $1.75 per thou- 
sand; delivered. Carl Parks, Gleason, Tenn. 


GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 
$1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 and up at $1.25 per 1,000 
First class plants, full count, prompt 
shipments guaranteed. 
AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 


Pure certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.60 per 
3 





1,000; 5,000, $7 Bibb Plant Co., Rt Macon, Ga 
Potato plants: $1.65, 1,000; tn 5,000 lots: $1. 50, 
1,000 Tomatoes $1. Barber ‘Plant Co . Baxley, Ga 
Porto Rican Poti ato Plants; lots of 5,000, $1.75; 


Murray, Blacks he ar, Ga. 





Single thousands $2 BL 


a Potato plants, $1.25 thou- 
Srokerage Co., Baxley, 





Clearance sale Porto Ric: 
synd. Cash with order. Baxley 
Georgia. 


Porto Rico plants, $1.50 thousand: five thousand or 
more, 25 per thousand, Lightsey Plant Farm, 





Good quality Mexican June seed corn, $2.50 bushel. 
Small White Spanish Peanuts, 4%c pound, Write 
prices on peas. Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 





Bristol, Ga, 

Improved Porto Rico | Potato © plants: 3: $1 65, 1,000; 
5,000 or more, $1.40. Quick service. L. E. Deal, 
Bristol, Ga. 

Millions Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.50 thousand. 
Count and quality guranteed. cS Strickland, 
Mershon, Ga. 

Certified Porto Rico | Potato ~ plants, . $1.5 0 per thou- 
sand. Absolutely prompt service. Cc, L. Hamilton, 
Surrency, Ga 


Improved Porto . Rico Potato “plants: : $1.7 75 
delivered; or $1.50, 1,000, express collect. 8S. J 
sey, Omega, Ga. 

Improved Porto Rico Potato plants ready “sh ip. $1.50 
thousand; 10,000 up, $1.40 per thousand. I. B 
Harrison, Coffee. Ga. 


5. 1,000; 
Lind- 








Potato plants. Certified Nancy Hall: $2, 1,000. 
Write for prices on over 5,000. All postpaid. John 
W. Nix, Glen Allen, Ala 

Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, May delivery, 
$1.40 per thousand; 5,000 lots, $1.35 thousand, J. I. 
Hluches, Rockingham, Ga. 


Red ~ skin Porto Rican and Boone Pot to. plants 
$1.65. 1,000; delivered 10,000, $1.40; collect Ww. O. 
Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga 


Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspected: 
1,000 ” 60; 5,000 or more, 50. Plants ready 
May 1 G. 'D. ‘Chandler, Hanceville, Ala. 


Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspected $1 65 
per 1,000; lots 10,000, $1.45 First class plants and 
service guaranteed Ellis Plant Co., Alma, Ga, 
carefully selected and gov 
postpaid. Cash with 
Hanceville, Ala. 


Porto Rico Potato plants, 
ernment inspected, $2 per 1,000; 
order. S. O. Quattlebaum, Rt. 3, 





THIS IS A ONE-INCH 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED AD 
Doesn't it attract attention? 

The rate per inch is given at 
the top of this page for each 
edition, 





Millions improved purple and pink skin Porto Rican 
Potato plants, $1.50. May and June delivery.  Ref- 
erence, any Methodist minister. C. R. Williams, Alma, 
Georgia. 


Porto*Rico Potato plants: irspected, certified; ship- 
ped promptly $1.50 thousand, mailed: $1.25 thousand 
 petoggar -E 16,000 up, $1 thousand Gainesville Plant 
BN rt Gainesville, Ga. 

Fresh, healthy Naney Hall Potato plants, 
dollar fifty per thousand, delivered Dealers, wire or 
write for prices on ten thousand and over, W. L. 
McCaleb, Gleason, Tenn. 





Sweet 


Tomato 


Guaranteed, well rooted, 7-inch, 
Tomato plants: 300, 60c; $1.35 thousand; 
paid Clyde Maddox, Buford, Ga, 


genuine New Stone 
rushed, post- 





Nursery Stock 


and Ornamental Trees. — Salesrnen wanted. 
25, Concord, Ga. 


Fruit 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 














. ° 
Austrian Winter Peas 
Winter Pe immediate and 
Albany. Ga_ 
Aus strian Winter Peas. Sooking orders for fall de- 
livery Attractive low prices Write Snelson Seed 
Company, Athens, Ga. 


For Sale.—Austrion 
fall shipment 7. = Bush, 





WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore 
there may he substitution of Black Ebony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
ate not+liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 





Beans 
Mammoth Yellows, $2.2 Biloxis, $2.35. w 
Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. 


We manufacture the best pe 
world Hardy & Newsom, Inc., 

















arvester in the 
LaGrange. N. C. 





For Sale.—Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Cowpeas. Jack 


Burch, Chester. Ga. 





For Sale.—Otootan Soybeans, well cleaned and free 
from weevil, 9¢ per pound while they last. Carl A. 
Swanstrom, Summerdale, Ala. 


Otootans, $6; Laredos, $4; Biloxis, $3. 3unch Vel- 











vets, $3; 1 we $1.25. Brabham Peas, $4.50; Whip- 
poorwills, $3.7 Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse, East- 
man, Ga. 

Genuine ir gs $5.75; Laredos, $4.50: Riloxis, 
$2.75: Mammoth Yellows, $2.50. Early Speckled Vel- 
vets, $1.50; Mixéd Pes, $3.50. Not less than one 
bushel. 


Satisfaction guarantee d. Wm, P. Wannamaker, 
St Matthews, B. © 


Cane ' 


Texas Ribbon C¢: ae seed at $4.50 per 100 pounds: 
Honey Drip at $4.5 I at $4.50. Small lots, 
7 cents” pound, hema Ross, Lynnville, Tenn. 








Chufas 


Chufa seed for sale, $3.50 per bushel. J. L. Ross, 
l 


Villiston, Fla, 


Mexican June Corn. 
Bushel $1.75; 
Memphis, Tenn 


Buchanan’s Big (Blue Grain) 
Greatest drouth resisting corn known. 
5, $8. Catrlogue free. Buchanan's, 


Outstanding Mosby Prolific Seed Corn; been field 
selected 18 years Nash Pickle won state champion- 
ship, yield 116% bushels on one acre. $3 bushel. 
Oak View Farm, D. W. Pickle & Son, Hamilton, Miss. 


Cotton 


HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 


Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 
known. Address 


CROOK BROS., 

















LURAY, TENN. 


recleaned Alabama Flat Runner, 
Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala 
farmers’ stock Per hundred 
White Spanish, $4.50 Cash 
Enterprise, Ala 


Peanuts.—Selected, 
$4 hundred pounds, 

Peanuts Selected 
pounds Runner, $3.40; 
with order. Cash Trading Co., 





Peas 


sound Whippoorwill Peas. 
Guin, 


Unmixed $3 bushel cash. 


Lee Shaw 





- Sugar Crowders “and | Seed 
Birmingham, Ala. 


0 bushel ; Clays, Irons, $3 35: 
Ninety-cday Velvet Beans, 
Cc 


I buy and s sell ~ Cowpeas 
Peanuts. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606. 


Choice Mixed Peas, | 
Rrabhams, $4: Blacks, $! 









$1.25 Mail check D. F. Moore, Brunson, 
Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybe:ns, Peanuts, Cotton 
Seed, Chufas, ete Large or small lots. Write for 





Tennille. Ga 


H. M. Franklin & Company. 





Miscellaneous Seeds 
Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. Sweet Clover 
30th 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
|. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Hardy 
95% pure $3.50. 
tisfi 





Tarheei Black and Tokio 
Cleveland cotton seed. 
Hardy & Newsom, 


Mantmoth Yellow, 
Piedmont 


Biloxi, 
Beans Corn and 
Get our prices before you buy. 
Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 


_ Poultry and Eggs 


Pullets! Pullets!—From high egg producing purebreds. 
Al ares all breeds. _C ‘apital F arms, Columbia, s. C 


Baby Chicks 


accredited chicks (blood tested) 
Immediate delivery. 


Alabama 
Rocks and Leghorns, 10c. 
Hatchery Anniston, Ala, 


~ Reds, tarred Rocks, Leghorns 


Reis, 
Perkins 








190, $8: heavy as- 





sorted, $7.50; prepaid; 100% live delivery. Central 
Farms, rson_ C ity, Mo. 
Florida redited Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, 





ac 
$11 White Leghorns, $10. Delivered alive, promptly. 
Emerson Hatch ery Brooksville, Fla. 





off. Young 
Pleasanton 


Chicks now 20% 
Thomas Farms, 


Mammoth Marcy Giants 
pullets, cockerels, The 
Kansas. 





Leghorns 
Pullets.—Eight weeks old purebred Barron English 
White Leghorn pullets for sale, f.o.b. Linden, Ala., 
at The each Mrs. W. K. Thomas. 





Minorcas 


Mammoth Golden Buff Minoreas.—Chicks now 20% 
off. Literature. The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kas 


Rhode Island Reds 


12 weeks old cockerels from 1928 Georgia National 
Ege Laying Contest Red winners. Priced right. Knox 
Poultry Farm, Decatur, Miss. 


Two or More Breeds 
Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, Birds. Free 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa 











Peafowl, 
circular. 


White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings, Bronze 
turkey poults, 14 breeds of baby chicks. Write for 
illustrated catalog. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, 
or hio. 





Pullets.—4, 6, 8 weeks, 50c, 60c, 75c. Purebred 
laying strain Tancred White Leghorns, Tompkins Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Rocks. B. F. Pool, Linden, 
Alabama. 


“Livestock 
Berkshires 


Tendle Mills, Middleton, Tenn.—Registered Berk- 
shire piss: best breeding 





Duree-Jereeye 
Registered Duroc pigs, $10 Zeigler Brothers, Fort 
Deposit, Ala 


Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
T. Loggins, Somerville, n. 





Hampshires 

Registered Hampshire weanling pigs 

boar. Clifford B. Zehner, Ather la. 
Poland-Chinas 

kin to world’s champion; ton litter 


Feeding quality, prolif- 
Ozark, Ala 


Also my herd 








Poland Chinas, 
weighed 5,117. 180 days old. 
icacy combined. C. C,. Andrews, 





Big bone black Polend China males and gilts; 5 
months; thrifty condition; cholera immune; registered; 
fifteen doll irs. Ni it Bacon, Jr., Irwinton, Ga. 





Abuedvse-Aneme 
For best registered Angus, write Hugh Sanford, 
Mocksville, N. €. 
Jerseys 


Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Lake Farms Rt 45. Birmingham. Ala 


Goats 


Milk Goats.—Registered grade Saanens. 
ington, Ala. 





Lewis, Irv- 


















Mathis Certified Chicks juaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading | bre $6 hundred up. Catalog 
Tox 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


free Mathis Farms, 





Alabama accredited - chicks. Reds, 
Summer prices effective May 16. 
$10; heavies, $10.50; prepaid. 
Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. 


Husky Chicks 


Rocks, Leghorns. 
Tancred Leghorns, 
Hamilton's Electric 


production type. Bar 
Orpingtons: 100, 
delivery. 


Standard bred, 
red Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns 

£8.50; heavy mixed, $7.75: prepaid; live 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo 


FREE—15 FAMOUS BLUE 

HORN CHICK 
with each order for 100 Leghorn chicks this week 
only for the first 25 orders received, Get this extra 
bonus by being one of the first to order 100% live 
arrival guaranteed, $1.00 books your order, balance 
«. O. D. Order today. 


RIBBON LEG- 
S 


Kind 50 100 200 500 
Reds, B'd and W. Rocks. $6.00 $10.50 $20.50 $50.00 
Wyan. and B. Orpingtons 6.50 12.00 22.50 55.00 
Legs., Anconas, H, Asstd 5.00 9.50 18.50 45.00 





BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, ATLANTA, GA 

Chicks Finest purebreds; Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, $11.50 hundred. Leghorns, $10 Postage 
prepaid Delivery guaranteed, Thousands’ weekly. 


Capital Forms, Columbia, 8S. C 

guaranteed to live, only 6c up. 
Arrival on time 
Superior 


Big husky chicks, 
Shipped c.o.d Superior certified, 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor. Mo. 
chicks, 6c up. Big boned, 
sky stock. tred on Missouri’s largest trapnest 
eding farm; 200-329 eg® pedicreeds. 12 varieties. 
State recredited Catalog free Booth Farms, Box 
525 Clinton _Mo._ 





Guaranteed to live 
h I 










Writa for 
chicks Trail’s 
Barred Rox 
mous chick 
give fre 
Poultry 


prices on our famous blood tested baby 

End 307 ¢ blood White Leghorns, 
Reds and broiler chicks: and these fa- 
st no more than ordinary chicks and we 
and brooders with them. Trail’s End 
Gordonsville. Va 





Prices cut on Steele’s big, strong, livable, electric 
hatehed chicks. Per 100: White or Brown Leghorns 
and heavy mixed. $8: Reds, White or Barred Rocks, 








$9; White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $10; assorted, 
all kinds, $7. Quick delivery. 100% alive, prepaid. 
Catalog free Steele’s Hatchery, Box 114, Wellsville, 
Missouri 

New Low Wholesale Chick Prices 25.000 weekly. 
Prompt shipments; prepaid; 100% delivery. White 
Buff, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, heavy gg $6.90 


Single Reds, Barred Rocks, White. Buff Rocks, 
Rose Reds, White or Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, $7.90; Assorted, $5.90. Mid-West Hatch- 
ery, Clinton, Mo. 


per 100; 





Guinea Pigs 
Guinea Pigs.—Beautiful colors tred females $2; 
males $1 each. Breeders, $2.50 pair; young, $2 pair. 
Ethel Lake, Chancellor, Ala 


Rabbits 


Raise Chinchilla Rabbits for food and fur. Cata- 
logue upon request. Licensed registrar. Sarata Fur 
Farm, Vicksburg. Miss. 





Two or More Breeds 


Hampshire hogs; registered. Young 


Guernsey cattle 
Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 


bulls and Hampshire pige. 
Mississippi 





Dogs 


Coonhounds, Ruabbithounds 
Supply catalogue. 


Blueticks, 


Foxhounds, 
Kaskaskia. 


Redbones, Blacktans., 
Herrick. Ill 





70 resistered Redbone Coonhound pups; $15 each; $25 
pair Registration papers furnished. Dewey Smith, 
Oakboro, y c 

Walker pups for sale. Six weeks old. Parents open 
on nothing but fox. Price seven fifty. P. B. Worthy, 
Noxapater, Miss. 














Miscellaneous 


Bees—Beekeeping 
Italian Bees, Queens, and Bee Supplies. 
Company, Jesup, Ga. 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss- 


York Bee 








Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 


ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kansas. 
a 





Farm Machinery 


Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. HH. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 
Ne —_ ht tek Et 

Flour 


$1.60 each. Quality guaran- 
teed. Self-rising or plain: delivered your station in 
twelve bag _ Agents wanted, H. MclIntos, Hayes- 
ville, N. 


Flour.—48 pound bags 


weaie’ i Ads continued on next yage) 


The Progressive Farmer 


Clas sified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 
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May 31, 1¥30 


Aunt let fays 


Present-day World Not So Bad 





HE 

It just seems that way because this 
age of open diplomacy, open plumbing, 
an’ one-piece bathin’ suits has quit pullin’ 
the shades down an’ hidin’ things. 


world ain't no worse. 


gettin’ 


“Folks has learned to speak right cut 
in meetin’ an say things that would o’ 
caused their grandparents to faint dead 
and ever’ day that passes I hear 
women drop remarks that would got 
‘em put out o’ church forty years ago. 


away, 


“You take gray-backs, for instance— 
just common lice. When I was a girl 
there was always plenty of ‘em in the 


third grade, an’ the best families kept a 
fine-toothed comb for emergencies: but 
nobody mentioned the things except in 
whispers until the war come along, an’ 
then folks got to discussin’ cooties same 
as they did submarines. 

“Or take bathin.” In my time it 
done in secret on Saturday night an 
folks kept quiet about it. If anybody men- 


was 
nice 


tioned takin’ a bath, ever’body presen 
looked down their noses an’ blushed. A 
man that done it was braggin’, an’ a 


woman that mentioned hers was a bold 
that needed watchin’. 

“Folks knew just as much meanness 
in them days, but they was sneakin’ about 
it an’ ever'thing naughty was hushed up 
so the children wouldn't be corrupted. 


hussy 


“For my part, I like the new way best. 
Showin’ your bloomers ain't nice: but 
if you know they're goin’ to show, you]! 
try to have purty ones.” 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
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OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 








ary had a little lamb, 
Phat cut an awful splash; 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
rhe lamb supplied the cash. 
Sent in by Laval McMichens, 
Jefferson County, Ala. 
er feil upon the ice 
Because he could not stand. 
Father saw the stars and stripes— 
We saw our father land. 
—Sent in by Annie Kathryn Stone, 


Anderson County, S. C. 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Fannie Belle Godwin, Dallas County. Ala. 
Lucille Haddock, Nassau County, Fla. 











| RANDOM BITS OF sTanic 





By ETHEL ROGER | 

H ad - 
N ARCONTI, inventor of wireless eran 
raphy, says that one trouble with 
the whole wireless situation is that the 


world is too small. A radio wave travel- 


ing 186,000 miles per second goes three 
times round the world before it settles 
down. Every time the wave returns to 


the point of origin it registers, causing a 
difficulty called “radio echoes.” 


q q 


Norman (“At the Sign of the Green 
and White’) Brokenshire and Bill (“Go- 
ing to Press’) Schudt of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System are engaged in a 
tennis feud. 

if C q 


Rudy Vallee, NBC songster 
chestra leader who made the “Maine 
Stein Song” what it is today, has been 
awarded a letter by the University of 
Maine, his first college. Alumni of the 
university presented Vallee with a let- 
tered sweater at a testimonial dinner in 
his honor a few nights ago. 


and or- 


19 9 


Three series of religious programs have 


been arranged by the National Broad- 
casting Company for the summer. These 
will be inaugurated Sunday afternoon, 
June 1, and will continue until Sunday, 
October 12. The three presentations are 
the Friendly Hour (1 to 2 p. m. CST), 
which features Dr. J. Stanley Durkee; 
the National Sunday Forum, featuring 
Dr. 


Ralph W. Sockman (2 to 3 o'clock), 
4 


and the Twilight Reveries (3 to 

o'clock), featuring Dr. Charles L. Good- 
ell. The programs will be conducted by 
the department of Religious Radio of 
the Greater New York Federation of 


the Fed- 
Christ in 


Churches and are sponsored by 
eral Council of Churches of 
America. 

Cc Cc q 


Classified Ads 


Hides—Furs—Wool 


Let us tan and make up your Furs We also dye 
furs remodel, clean and repair old furs. Fur Tan- 
nery, Mineral, Va. 

Honey 
New crop pure table Honey: six 5-pound cans $2.95: 





julf 





six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95, 





Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 
Insurance 
Old _age pension information sent, dime Write 
S. Lehman, Humboldt, Kansas. 
Kodak Finishing 
Roll films developed 10c; prints 4c each. Harrison 
Studio, Winder, Ga. 


Rolis Developed Free.—Prints, “de to 6c. White coc., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Sample Enlargement, dime. Roll developed 25« 
silty Brown Studio, Warsaw, N. C, 
Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 


glossy prints for 15e. 
Roll 


Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham. Ala. 


Bromberg’s, authorize dl E astma n 
Alabama develop roll film free 
to six cents each 


Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
a developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Films Deve loped 


Birminghsm 
pictures, tour 


agents 
Deluxe 


Special ‘trial offer: at fe Kou lak 


iny size 





film developed Se: prints 3¢ each. Trial 6x10 enlarge- 
ment in handsome folder Wc Overnight — service. 
Ro anoke Photo Finishing Co, 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 

irginia, 

Of Interest to Women 
_ Ladies’ Multi-Filament Rayon Hose, assorte.| colors, 
imperfect but good quality; $1.60 dozen postpaid, 
Scott Distributing Company, Asheboro, N. ¢ 
Patents 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, _ = Honorable methods. _ 

Patents Time counts in applying for pi patents. ~ Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book 


‘How to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘Record of Invention” 

form No charge for information on how to proceed. 

Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-F 
Se 


Security Bank Building, _Washington, D 


Tobacco 
Tobacco, postpaid Good, old, mellowed in bulk; 
chewing 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50, Chester 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn 





(S79A) i9 
‘Tomato 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed 
ing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 


best red leaf chew- 
pounds $2.75; smoking 20c. 








Homer P rince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn 

Natural Le: af Tobacco.—Gua ranteed. < ee, 
pounds $ 12, $2. Smoking, 5, 90< Pipe free 
when received. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Tobacco, 
leaf chewing 
Mc pound 


Postpaid.—Guaranteed _ best 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75 
Mark Hamlin, Agent, 


Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50 
pounds $1.80 Ww. B Adams Pool 


Leaf Tobacco. —Guaranteed 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50: 
free Pay postman, 


mellow, juicy 
Best smoking 
Sharon, Tenn 
Chewing, 5 


. pounds 
smoking, 5 10 


pounds $1; 
Sharon, Tenn. 


best quality. ¢C ‘hewing, 
smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
$2.40; 10 pounds mellow 


smoking. 
postage. Collier Tobarco Pool. Mar 


Tennessee Red 
picked chewing 
$1.60. You pay 
tin, Tenn. 


Tree Killer 


Enough to kill over 100 trees, $2 To-Ko 


Miss. 


Help Wanted 


your railroad fare to Nash- 
an expert automobile 
job. The cost to 
For free booklet 

241, Nashville, 


No-Ko 


a Jonestown, 


Wanted.—We pay 
Let us train you to be 
mechanic and help you get a good 
you is small. No negroes taken. 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 
Tennessee. 


Situation Wan ted 


Widew lady with girl 9, wants housekeeping with 
elderly couple or motherless home Write what you 
have and = salary Mrs. Agnes Edwards, 1235 E, 19th 
a... 2 icksonville, 


Fla. 





- Agents Wanted _ 


Classified ads carry the same guarantee to the buyer 
as the display advertisements 


Trees for 
Dept. 25, 





Sale. — Agents wanted. Concora 


Concord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 


We start you without a dollar 
Perfumes, Toilet Goo.ls Experience 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo 


Amazing profits selling new 
linen Wash like oileloth 


Co., 144 Irving Park Station 


Fruit 
Nurseries, 





Articles, Flavor- 
LaDerma 


Soaps, Extracts, 
Car- 


unnecessary 
Looks like 
Bestever 


T ablec loth 
Samples free. 
Chicago 





motorists Repre 
$10 daily Out- 


$2.95 Auto 
Sent factory 


Seat Covers amazing 
Nationally advertised 
fit free Quality. 1831T North Ave., Chiengo. 


Agents. _—Make a doliar an nus. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N 









452,000 Entries 





vindication for so-called 
A recent survey made 
Broadcasting Company 
200,000 radio 


Here's some 
“oabbing” women 
by the National 
showed that of more than 


fan letters received in one month more ! 
than half were from men. Those from | 
the women, however, were longer, the 
surveyor declared. 
g ¢ 

The RCA Hour will present as guest } 
artist for the second time this season 
Mischa Elman, Russian violinist, in 


concert of international music. This pro- 


gram will be broadcast over the NBC | 
network Thursday evening, June 5, at 9 
o'clock EST (8 o'clock CST). Elman | 


symphony orchestra 
3ourdon. 


| 
WBT, | 
| 
| 


will be assisted by a 
under the direction 
WSB., WAPI, WIOD, 
and other Southern stations 
cast this program. 

0 4 


of Rosario 
WIAX, 


will broad- 


An attempt to girdle the globe with a 


religious service on the birthday of the 
church at Pentecost will be made by the 
Columbia network on Sunday. June 1, 

4 p.m. EST (3 o'clock CST). The 
sermon will be delivered by the Rev. 
Geo. W. Knepper, of the Great Heigh 


Street Church of Christ, Akron, O..Scrip- | 
ture reading and prayer will be led by ! 
Geo. A. Klingman of the Highland 
Church of Christ, Louisville. Alice Bur- 
sess Seiring will be the soloist and Co- 
lumbia’s “Cathedral Hour” choir will 
sing hymns. This 3irthday of the 


Church” broadcast has been announced 
throughout the world and groups will as- 
points in every land. 
WBRC, WDOD, WREC, WLAC, and 
other Southern stations will be part of 
the network presenting this program. 


semble at receiving 


[ 


| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER © 


Longcee a “pions be 


4, Sand; 5, Hand. 








Solution to 


Song; 3, Sang; 





| Read Our Classified Ads 








are included Webster's New 
International Dictionary 


such as altimeter, insulin, robot, ethyl gas, 
Cather, Sandburg, etc. 


The NEW INTERNATIONAL is considered the 
“Supreme Authority” wherever English is used. 
Send for free new illustrated pamphlet 


G. & C. Merriam Co., 





6000 Illustrations 2700 Pages 


Springfield, Mass. 











[MOLASSES 


for Boll Weevil Poisoning and Live Stock Feeding 
/MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING COMPANY, Mobile, Ala. 













odak 


LOLLAR'S € 


Biamincuam, ALa. 


Box 2622 
Quolity Prints 


VELOX 4¢,5¢, tes 


Write for complete price list. 


























SVESILOS f 


The last word in a permanent silo. Write 

for illustrated literature explaining how 

we manufacture and erect t ~—y 
Sovecial Discount on Early 

CONCRETE SILO CO.,63 Bd. Trade ‘Bids. L ‘Loulsvil ie, Ky. 











soe testa eb a e ruare An. 
ir 





rn 
Modet ‘! “ ' Mier dal 
far factory Knife Cha Rina PREC. ce.D/ 
Send NO Money. Matlt tal 
BRADLEY 367. NEWTON, ‘Mass. /AX: Yk 
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Howto Get Your Renewal Free 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and 
neighbors to read it, 


If you believe in 
if you believe it would help your 


why not show them a copy or two—or send us their 
names and addresses and let us send them some free 
sample copies? We'll be delighted to do it, And— 


when you send us $1.00 in subscriptions we will renew 
or extend your own subscription for one year, Just get 
two one-year subscriptions at 50 cents each or only one 
two-year subscription at $1.00 Send us the dollar and 
your own subscription will be renewed one year FREE. 











lo pe peepee 
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PATRONIZE OUR BABY CHICK ‘ADVERTISERS 
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REDUCED PRICES 
CERTIFIED CHICKS 















from 200 egg cockerels. Blood Tested. 100% live de« 
livery, prepaid. PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 
Catalog Free Master Bre@ 
mn rain 
Leghorns .... ‘ $13.00 
Gnconss y 13.00 
. & Barred Rocks 9: 00 12.00 15.00 
LY C. Reds........ 9.00 12.00 15.00 
Wyandottes.... 9.00 12.00 15.00 
Bf. Or ym nnn ue an 12.00 15.00 
Light Brahmas ...... 13.00 15.00 19.00 


Per 190: Assorted $7.50; Large Assorted $8.00. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box |0i BRENHAM, TEX. 


—L—————— — — em 





BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar 
down places order— 
chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write rad ey 


Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 


KENTUCKY 











DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


SUMMER PRICES: Tancred or Barron Leg., per 100: 
Sovereign Grade, $9; Select, $11. Park’s Rocks, Fishel 
Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyan., Byers Orps., 
Sovereign $11: Select $13.50. Eye-opening 48 page cat- 
alogue Free. DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 











WHITE LEGHORN 


: * PUREBRED POULTRY. 


ENS and males now half 
H orise. Thousands of 
eight-week-old pullets. Also eggs, etc. Trapnested, ped- 
igreed foundation stock, egg bred 30 years. Winners at 





20 egg contests. Records to 320 WY? ——s and spe- 
cial price bulletin free. 
George B. Ferris, 


I ship 


930 Union, Mich. 


és Rapids, 
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ts the day 


O MORE need any woman spend tedi- 
ous hours in a hot kitehen, lifting a 
coal hod, shaking a slow stov e,contending 
with mussy ashes. The modern Florence 
Oil Range does away with all such drudg- 
ery, saves hours of kitchen time and cuts 
the size of your fuel bill. 

The Florence principle of focused heat 
means that an intensely hot flame is cen- 
tered right on the bottom of the cooking 
vessel. There are no wicks, no smoke, no 
smell, no long waits, no hot stove going 
when you are not using it for cooking. 
And kerosene (coal oil) is one of the 
cheapest and safest of fuels. 

The very newest Florence model (FR-51) 
shown above, is especially beautiful; fin- 




































In Ming Green, 


“of the Drudge 


ished in Ming Green, Old Ivory and Black 
enamel, It takes little floor space and the 
price is most reasonable, The roomy oven, 
with accurate side-wall thermometer, is 
an integral part of the range. 

Hardware, furniture and department 
stores have Florence stoves in different 
models, sizes and prices. Every modern 
home should also have a Florence Water 
Heater, Ask your plumber. 

“Shorter Kitchen Hours.” This booklet 
is just what its title indicates—full of use- 
ful labor-saving hints and information and 
delightful menus. Write for free copy. 
FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Dept. $-3, Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


Branches in the principal cities, dealers everywhere 


Old lvory and Biack enamcl 


FIORINCE 
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NO EXCUSE 


College Lad (arrested for speeding)—‘But, 
Your Honor, I am a college boy.” 
| Judge—“Ignorance doesn’t excuse anybody.” 
TAKING IT LITERALLY 
| Traffic Cop—“Yer hitting sixty!” 
She—‘“‘But the man said I could go as fast 
as I wanted—after the first 500 miles.” 
STOPPING AND THINKING 
Speaker—“Gentlemen, I ask you again, did 
you ever stop to think?” 
Weary Listener—“Did you ever think to 
stop?” 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC 


Woman—“I was to have met my husband 
; here two hours ago; have you seen him?” 

Floorwalker—“ Possibly, madam Anything 
distinctive about him?” . 

Woman—“Yes, I imagine he’s purple by 
this time.” 


THIS COULD EASILY HAPPEN 


Constable—“You're pinched for violating the 
auto laws.” 

Driver—“Which one?” 

Constable—“Durned if I know, but ye cer- 
tainly ain’t come all the way down Main Street 
without bustin’ one of ‘em.’ 

WASTED MONEY 

Sandy bought two tickets for a raffle and 
won an automobile. His friend rushed up to 
his house to congratulate him, but yu TIE 
im looking miserable as could be 

“Why, mo what’s the matter wi’ y« 
he asked 

“It’s that second ticket. Why I ever bought 
it I canna imagine.’ 

THE CRITICISM 

A clergyman who rides to his church in an 
auto received an anonymous leter calling his 
attention to the fact that cne Lord never rode 
to church in a car. The clergyman read it 
from the pulpit and added: 

“If the writer of this letter will come next 
Sunday properly saddled and bridled I will 
be glad to follow the Lord’s example and 
come to church as He entered Jerusalem.” 

TACT TRIUMPHANT 

“I've decided on a name for the baby,” said 
the young mother. “I shall call her Euphro 
syne.”” Her husband did not care for the 
selection, but being a tactful fellow, he was 
far too wise to declare his objection *Splen 
did,”” he said cheerfully. “The first girl I 
ever loved was called Euphrosyne, and the 
name will revive pleasant memories.’’ There 
was a brief period of silence, then: “We'll call 
her Elizabeth after my mother,” said the 
young wife firmly.—Boston Transcript. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS — 


By J. P. ALLE Y— Copyright, 1980, by | 


Beli Syndicate, Inc, | 














Why Not Let Us 


Help You Sell Your 
Surplus Products? 


ro) 


The Progressive Farmer 
COVERS THE SOUTH 




















Cuts and Bruises 


on ankle, hock, stifle or knee, 
should be treated promptly with 
Absorbine. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. At druggists, 
or$2.50 postpaid. Describe your 
ease for special instructions. 
Ilorse book 3-B free. 

A satisfied user says: “I had a coh that knocked 


his knee and became badly swollen. After 











is now pacing as good as ever.” 


_ using Absorbine he completely recovered and 
ADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF. E 


OUNG. Inc. 284 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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} Progressive Farmer 


Ads are RELIABLE : 














WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer acdver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or 
dering goods the subscriber says I saw your 
udvertisement in The Pr Farmer,”’ 
tnd will port any unsatisfact« tion to 
us within thirty days from of er, we 
will refund cost price of artic le purchased (not 4 
xeeed an aggregate of $1,000 n ny ne 
tis » if such loss result from any fraudu 
repre nt i ir acdvertisit col 
4 i t ijust iffir sputes 
betwe ! busi houses eir " 
q us, nor « t Pare é rT 
rtisir f real estite, be- 
i rt rs yuld a belly > 
! t land before pur- $ 
1 ° 
4 

















Eels, Mink, Muskrats with mel. 
our folding g alvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 
our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. 


Write for 
$1 Box 
of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. £-2, ST. LOUIS, MO, 











NT 95 


*eere 
Ginghams, IVES Sears age og 
Chambrays,Shirtings, Crepes, etc. 
New dena ¢ goods direct’ to you at 3 4 
saving. Latest assorted Colors, 4 yards 
f . The very cewest 
. © dreases. Our Gnest 
SENDNO MONEY, Rotates 
cents delivery charge. yar 
$2. 39 postage pa’ paid, tmoney with ‘order 


anteed oF 








) EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 
693 Brcadway, Dep.N-67,N.Y.C. 











lone TOM GROWLIN’ 
CASE HE Boy AT DE 
Foot 0° DE ClASS, BUT 
SHUCKS! DAT Boy Ain' 
TO BLAME —- WATER- 





MILYUNS DON’ GROW 
ON A GouD-vINE/, 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


a 








One reason heap o' preachers ain’ so 
pow’ful dis day en time, dey ‘pares too | 
urenny o’ dey sarmons er-settin’ ‘stid 


kneelin'!! 


| | THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


SIMPLE HOME PRESCRIPTION 


tion of 
by 
of 
Known 
cows 


squitoes 
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For the cotton chopper who re- 
quires an easy cutting blade we 
have built the Featherweight. 
It is light but very strong; 

made with special taper rolled 

blade; works clean in any kind 
of soil and makes a shallow 
cut—the up-to-date way of 
chopping cotton. Easier to 
use than any other cotton hoe 
on the market. Why use a 
heavy hoe in lighter soils 
when the Featherweight 
saves both time and work? 
The brand True Temper is 
burned in the handle to 
mark each hoe as the best 


tool of its kind that can 

be made. cman \ 
The American Tave_ | 

TEMPER | 

Fork & Hoe Co. 
General Offices: 
1916 Keith Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Makers of farm 

and garden tools 

for over one hun- y= a 


dred years. 





If your dealer 
has not yet st . 
ed the True T 
, per Feat herweight 
TROr Cotton Hoe 
No. FWC 85 sen 
TEMPER B tytn ~ 


20 and we will 
you «lirect, 
postpaid 






car 


fa 


FREE on Request 

—Users’ Catalog. 

Describes over 

00 choice tools 

for every farm 
task. 








PE, 








Your Choice Send NO 
= Gy Money 










_ Ladies’ or SSN 
rents" models. . 
Ri hly engraved 
lifetime cases 
Jeweled move- 
ments Guaranteed 
accurate. Rich beauty. 
Send No Money—pay only 
and postage on arrival 
$395 Money back if not delighted 
BRADLEY, H-365 Newton, MASS. 





EASY TO KILL ano 


RID PLACE or FLIES 


WORKS 
LIKE MAGIC—NOT A POISON—FATAL 
TO INSECT PESTS—HARMLESS TO 
STOCK—CHEAP TO USE 


farmer thousands of 
lowered milk pro- 
f disease which 


and cost the 
livestock and 
spreading 


lies are dangerous 
losses of 
to mention the 
whole 


k Hare in 
ction, not 


killed herds. 





the Mutual Laboratories announces the perfec- 
a simple prescription, easily prepared at home, 
which you can rid your house, barns, and livestock 
insect pests almost instantly, with no trouble at all 
as FLY-KILL it is particularly valuable for 
and horses When FLY-KILL is applied it is 
ital to flies and similar pests including chiggers, mo- 
and moths. 


Now, 


This prescription is so powerful as a repellant that 





flies will not come near stock or buildings where it 
has been used. Farm animals and human beings are 
not affected by it. 

So confident is the Mutual Laboratories that this 
discovery will quickly rid your place of insect pests, 
we offer to send any reader of this publication a full 
size $2 prescription for only $1, which you can hand 
the postman With this as a base you can mix at 
home enough FLY-KILL to be free from these pests 

or you can sell half of it to a friend and thereby 
get. yours free 

You need send no money—just your name and ad- 
iress to the Mutual Laboratories. Dept. 311, 3702 
East 12th Street, Kansas City, Missouri, and the pre- 
scription will be mailed at once. Mix and use accord- 
ing to the simple directions. If at the end of 30 
minutes you do not find the insect pests have vanished 


or been killed, the prescription costs you nothing. Re- 

sults guaranteed or money refunded Used for years 

by housewives and leading herdsmen. Write today. 
( Adv.) 









